Le  lendemain  nous  nous  se- 
parasmes,  et  continuames  notre 
chemin  le  long  du  rivage  de  ce 
lac  des  Attigouautan,  ou  il  y a 
un  grand  nombre  d’isles,  et 
fismes  environ  45  lieues,  cost- 
oyant  tousiours  cedit  lac.  II  est 
fort  grand,  et  a pres  de  quatre 
cent  lieues  de  longueur,  de 
l'Orient  a l’Occident,  et  de  large 
cinquante  lieues,  et  pour  la 
grande  estendue  d’iceluy  ie  l’ay 
nomme  la  Mer  douce.  II  est  fort 
abondant  en  plusieurs  especes 
de  tres-bons  poissons,  tant  de 
ceux  que  nous  avons,  que  de 
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Preface 


The  summer  of  1922  concluded  the  twenty-fifth 
season  of  the  Madawaska  Club  at  Go-Home  Bay. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  this  historical  record  has  been  prepared.  It 
contains  a description  of  the  founding  of  the  Club, 
an  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
Club,  a record  of  the  chief  events  in  the  Club’s  history, 
and  a series  of  sketches  by  members  describing  phases 
of  life  at  Go-Home. 

The  Historical  Committee  wish  to  thank  all  who 
have  co-operated  with  them. 

PERCY  J.  ROBINSON, 

Convener. 

GEORGE  R.  ANDERSON. 


DAVID  R.  KEYS. 


Founding  of  the  Club  and  the 
First  Summer 

HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  became  in  name 
and  fact  about  1890  a great  Canadian  institution,  and 
the  years  that  followed  between  the  fire  of  1890  and  the 
great  war  of  1914  witnessed  a development  which 
rendered  her  the  largest  University  in  the  British  Empire. 
It  was  by  the  united  efforts  of  members  of  those  colleges 
and  faculties  which  were  then  drawing  together  to  form 
a greater  University  that  the  Madawaska  Club  was 
founded.  University  College,  Victoria  College,  Knox  College,  the  School 
of  Science  as  it  was  then  called,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  were  the 
institutions  chiefly  represented  among  the  founders  of  the  Madawaska  Club. 

But  while  the  origin  of  the  Club  may  be  traced  to  the  energies  of  a 
period  of  expansion,  a very  simple  cause  was  operating.  In  all  the  institu- 
tions named  there  were  young  professors  and  lecturers  of  Canadian  birth 
with  young  families  to  bring  up,  young  men  inspired  with  the  Canadian 
affection  for  pioneering  and  the  Canadian  love  of  forest  and  stream. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  idea  of  a University  summer  settlement 
is  recorded  by  Professor  W.  J.  Loudon : 

“During  the  summer  of  1896  I made  a trip  in  a sailboat,  along  with  my 
son  and  a cousin,  down  Lake  Ontario,  and  visited  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  who 
was  camping  with  his  family  at  a spot  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  just  below 
the  village  of  Pickering.  It  was  there  that  I proposed  to  Mr.  Wright  the 
scheme  of  a University  settlement  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  and 
is  now  thoroughly  established  at  Go-Home  Bay. 

“My  idea  was  to  obtain  a tract  of  land  somewhere  near  the  Height  of 
Land  (that  is  between  Lake  Huron  and  Hudson  Bay  in  what  was  afterwards 
the  Timagami  region)  which  should  be  secure  for  all  time  from  the 
encroachments  of  railways  and  civilization;  but  Mr.  Wright  thought  other- 
wise, and  so  we  chose  as  a proposed  site  the  district  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rock  Lake  in  the  Township  of  Nightingale  adjoining  the  Algonquin  Park 
and  accessible  by  rail.  The  Madawaska  River  flowed  through  the  proposed 
lands,  and  hence  we  chose  Madawaska  Club  as  the  name  of  the  University 
colony. 

“In  the  winter  of  1896-97,  then,  the  Club  was  organized  tentatively  as 
a joint  stock  company  and  the  following  were  chosen  Directors:  Dr.  Gal- 
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braith,  Dr.  Ellis,  Professor  Baker,  Professor  Ramsay  Wright,  and  Professor 
W.  J.  Loudon.  Formal  organization  did  not,  however,  take  place  until 
July  of  1898,  when  a charter  was  secured  from  the  Government  of  Ontario. 
The  scheme,  however,  went  so  far  during  the  winter  of  1896-97  that  some 
of  the  members  who  had  subscribed  for  shares  in  the  Club  actually  went 
up  to  Rock  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1897  and  chose  sites  for  their  houses. 
Professor  Rosebrugh  and  Professor  Lash  Miller  were  certainly  there  in 
the  spring  of  1897.” 

In  June  of  1897  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
met  in  Toronto  and  among  the  excursions  planned  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members  was  one  which  was  designed  to  show  the  visitors  something 
of  the  virgin  forest.  A party  of  members  of  the  British  Association  and 
their  friends  travelled  by  way  of  Penetanguishene  and  the  steamer  “City  of 
Toronto”  to  Parry  Sound,  where  they  passed  the  night  on  board  a special 
train  at  Parry  Harbour.  Starting  before  daylight,  the  party  reached  Rock 
Lake  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Here  on  the  site  selected  for  the  Mada- 
waska  Club,  amid  the  beauties  of  the  unbroken  forest,  the  party  was  enter- 
tained at  breakfast.  They  remained  until  noon  and  went  on  to  Madawaska 
for  lunch  to  inspect  lumber  driving  on  the  river.  The  preparations  for  the 
breakfast  provided  for  the  British  Association  party  were  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Wright;  a tent  one  hundred  feet  long  had  been  erected  as  a 
dining  room  and  two  hundred  people  were  entertained.  Professor  Loudon 
also  assisted  in  superintending  the  kitchen  camp,  and  among  those  members 
of  the  Club  who  are  remembered  to  have  been  present  are  Professor  Chant, 
Professor  Ellis,  Professor  Mavor,  Dean  Galbraith  and  Professor  Keys. 
After  the  departure  of  the  guests  a party  of  University  people  remained 
for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  camp  was  broken  up  and  not  again  re-opened. 
One  of  the  professors  who  was  an  ardent  fisherman  was  made  the  victim 
of  a humorous  hoax  when  specimens  of  every  kind  of  fish  caught  in  the 
lake  were  attached  surreptitiously  to  his  line  and  were  drawn  in  in  succession 
to  his  intense  amazement. 

It  was  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  lumbermen  who  owned  timber 
limits  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Lake  that  the  proposed  location  with  its 
beautiful  forest  surroundings  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

After  much  discussion,  and  on  the  advice  in  the  first  instance  of  Pro- 
fessor Loudon,  Professor  Wright  and  Mr.  Wilton  Morse,  the  site  at  Go- 
Home  Bay  was  selected,  although  objections  were  made  by  some  on  account 
of  its  being  accessible  only  by  boat,  and  because  there  was  no  possibility 
of  ever  getting  a telegraph  or  telephone  line*  to  reach  the  camp. 

In  October  of  1897  the  question  of  site  was  placed  before  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  at  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  members,  although  there 
was  still  great  prejudice  against  the  new  location,  it  was  decided  to  apply 
to  the  Government  for  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Go-Home  Bay. 

On  application  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  permission  was 
obtained  to  take  possession  in  the  spring  of  1898,  but  only  after  much 


♦There  is  now  (1923)  a fire  rangers’  telephone  from  the  Chute  to  Bala. 
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objection  on  the  part  of  lumbermen  had  been  overcome.  The  charter  was 
drawn  by  Sir  John  Gibson,  subsequently  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario. 

In  a general  way  before  the  Club  established  itself  at  Go-Home  the 
region  was  familiar  to  some  of  the  members.  In  1885,  when  the  water 
level  was  very  high,  Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  visited  the  island  now  in  his 
possession,  crossing  over  from  Collingwood  with  a party  of  Indians. 
Professor  W.  J.  Loudon  was  acquainted  with  High  Rock  at  the  same  period 
when  it  was  possible  to  sail  in  many  channels  now  much  too  shallow.  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  C.  Wright  and  others  knew  the  Go-Home  region  as  a hunting 
and  camping  ground  and  the  bay  itself  was  very  familiar  to  excursion  parties 
from  Midland  and  Penetanguishene  and  to  the  Indians  who  came  annually 
for  berries  from  the  Christian  Islands  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
camp  on  a site  in  the  Inner  Bay.  A summer  club  from  Pittsburgh  occupied, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Madawaska  Club,  a site  still  known  as  the  Pitts- 
burgh Landing  for  which  they  paid  a rental  of  $100  to  a neighboring  squatter. 
Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  a fisherman  named  Swartman,  resident 
during  the  summer  on  Split  Rock,  the  region  was  desolate  and  had  been 
recently  cut  over  by  the  lumbermen  and  owing  to  forest  fires  presented  the 
appearance  of  a maze  of  rampikes. 

The  name  Go-Home  is  not  of  Indian  origin.  At  any  rate  the  Indians 
use  another  term  to  indicate  the  region ; “Quabkong”  is  applied  by  them 
to  High  Rock  and  in  a general  way  to  the  district.  Go-Home  is  either,  as 
has  been  stated  by  old  lumbermen,  a term  invented  and  used  by  themselves, 
or  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  hunters  who  plunged  into  the  wilds  at  this  point 
and  from  here  returned  to  civilization,  and  who  consequently  knew  the  bay 
as  the  Go-Home  place.  The  Indian  name  “Quabkong”  refers  definitely  to 
the  pot  holes  on  High  Rock  Island.* 

On  May  5th,  1898,  a party  of  four  left  Toronto  with  a car-load  of 
building  material  and  camp  equipment  for  the  new  settlement  at  Go-Home. 
The  party  consisted  of  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  and  Professor  Loudon, 
Mr.  Herbert  Loudon  and  Mr.  Alfred  Douglas.  The  plan  proposed  was 
to  build  a club-house  to  serve  as  a temporary  shelter  with  the  addition  of 
tents  during  the  approaching  summer  for  the  club  members  and  their 
families. 

At  Penetanguishene  the  party  divided.  Professor  Wright  with  the  two 
younger  men  hired  a small  sail  boat  from  a French  half-breed  named  John 
Landrigan,  who  was  to  transport  them  to  Go-Home  and  who  continued 
afterwards  to  work  for  the  club,  carrying  camp  supplies  from  Penetan- 
guishene. Professor  Loudon  remained  behind  to  superintend  the  trans- 
shipping of  the  supplies  of  lumber  and  provisions  to  a scow  to  be  towed 
by  a tug  named  “Maud.”  Mr.  Wright’s  party,  leaving  Penetang  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  5th,  spent  the  night  on  an  island  near  Minnecoganashene 
becalmed,  but  reached  High  Rock  early  next  morning  after  struggles  with 
floating  ice.  Landing  on  High  Rock  the  bay  was  not  at  first  discovered 
owing  to  the  guides  mistaking  the  channel  behind  High  Rock  for  the 
entrance.  This  mistake,  however,  was  soon  rectified  by  the  help  of  the  map. 


*The  etymology  given  by  an  intelligent  Indian  is  Piwaubekong,  “place  where  there 
is  iron,”  i.e.,  place  where  there  are  iron  kettles.  This  word  pronounced  rapidly  sounds 
like  Quabkong. 
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On  May  6th  Professor  Loudon  left  Penetanguishene  with  the  scow 
and  tug  and  after  a battle  with  the  ice  reached  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  enter  the  bay,  and  camp  was  pitched  by  both 
parties  for  the  night  on  what  is  now  Madawaska  Island.  Next  morning 
in  a blinding  snow  storm,  tug  and  scow  ran  into  the  bay,  which  was,  for- 
tunately, free  from  ice,  and  since  the  captain  of  the  tug  was  anxious  to 
get  away  at  once  and  somewhat  out  of  temper  owing  to  the  size  of  the  load, 
it  became  necessary  to  choose  a spot  for  unloading  immediately.  The  small 
bay  in  front  of  Dr.  Brebner’s  cottage  was  selected  and  everything  was 
hastily  put  on  shore.  Meantime  a heavy  squall  from  the  north-west  blew 
up  accompanied  by  a deluge  of  rain.  The  scow  was  piled  high  on  the  sand, 
and  the  tug,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  small  bay  further  on  beside  Mr. 
McGregor’s  cottage,  found  itself,  when  the  storm  abated  and  the  water  had 
returned  to  normal  level,  hard  aground  on  a rocky  ledge,  from  which  posi- 
tion she  was  with  difficulty  extricated  after  two  hours’  labour. 

When  the  weather  had  settled  and  all  stores  and  materials  had  been 
landed,  the  tug  departed  and  the  prospectors  proceeded  with  the  selection 
of  a site  for  the  Club  House.  This  was  chosen  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
east  of  the  place  where  the  lumber  had  been  landed,  on  the  sheltered  bay 
now  known  as  Club-House  Bay.  Tents  were  erected  and  the  heavy  task 
of  transporting  the  planks  and  window-frames  across  to  the  site  chosen 
was  begun. 

The  building  of  the  proposed  Club  House  was  now  undertaken.  Stone 
pillars  of  substantial  structure  but  without  mortar  were  used  for  the  founda- 
tion and  these  are  still  standing,  marking  the  site  of  the  parent  house  of 
the  Go-Home  settlement.  The  building  was  designed  by  Professor  Wright. 
Members  of  the  first  party  and  many  of  the  later  arrivals  helped  in  its 
construction.  The  frames  of  the  Club  House  were  all  in  position  before 
Professor  Wright  returned  to  Toronto.  In  July  neither  Professor  Loudon 
nor  Professor  Wright  were  at  Go-Home,  though  both  returned  later  in  the 
season.  With  the  building  of  the  Club  House,  the  first  and  most  formid- 
able of  the  initial  difficulties  was  surmounted.  It  proved  a necessary  and 
useful  structure,  though  only  the  eastern  gable  was  completed  the  first 
season.  Before  completing  the  Club  House  itself  a small  building  to  serve 
as  a kitchen  was  erected,  which  was  subsequently  taken  down  and  re-erected 
behind  the  freight-shed  on  the  wharf,  having  been  floated  thither  in  1905 
wall  by  wall. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  party  a carpenter  was 
engaged  in  Penetanguishene  named  Joe  Nault,  who  was  to  build  the  mem- 
bers’ cottages  and  provide  milk  and  ice  for  the  community.  By  the  end  of 
the  summer  he  was  established  at  Go-Home  with  his  numerous  family. 
He  played  quite  an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  the  settlement. 

Returning  to  Toronto  a few  days  after  the  first  expedition,  Professor 
Loudon  brought  back  with  him  a party  consisting  of  Dr.  Galbraith,  Pro- 
fessor vanderSmissen,  Dr.  Spencer,  Professor  Fraser,  and  Professor 
Keys.  As  the  Club  House  had  not  yet  been  completed,  the  party  slept  in 
the  kitchen  and  in  the  two  tents.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Spanish  American 
War;  and  it  has  been  remembered  that  during  the  two  weeks  that  this  party 
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remained  at  Go-Home  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  the  Oregon  came  safely 
into  port  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  bottled  up  in  Santiago  Bay. 

One  mishap  that  befell  this  group  of  Club  members  might  have  ended 
seriously.  Probably  it  would  have  been  much  less  alarming  had  the  pioneer 
members  been  more  experienced  sailors.  One  afternoon  a party  consisting 
of  Professor  vanderSmissen,  Professor  Keys,  Professor  Fraser,  Professor 
Loudon  and  Dr.  Spencer  set  off  in  the  mackinaw  owned  by  Landrigan  to 
sail  to  The  Watchers.  When  they  were  beyond  Gray  Island  a heavy  north- 
wester came  on.  Seeing  the  squall  approaching  Landrigan  turned  and  tried 
to  make  shelter.  The  storm  caught  the  boat  near  Valentine  Rock  and  the 
party  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  Landrigan  had  carried  all  sail  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  storm,  but  when  it  became  necessary  to 
lower  his  canvas  he  had  no  skilled  help,  and  although  he  lowered  his  fore- 
sail he  could  not  save  the  other  sails  from  being  badly  torn.  The  storm  was 
violent  and  all  were  drenched.  Professor  Fraser  received  a shock  from 
an  umbrella  shaft.  A broken  tiller  added  to  their  troubles  and  a rock 
narrowly  avoided  threatened  calamity.  It  was  a somewhat  shaken  party 
that  eventually  reached  the  Club  House. 

Early  in  June  the  first  domestic  parties  arrived.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  (who  was  the  first  lady  to  reach  Go-Home),  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Mavor,  Professor  vanderSmissen,  Dr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Spencer,  Dr.  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Professor  Rosebrugh  came  together  by  the  “Masonic”  from  Pene- 
tanguishene.  Professor  Ballantyne  returned  to  the  city  and  was  accom- 
panied back  to  Go-Home  in  a few  days  by  Mrs.  Ballantyne  and  their 
children. 

On  June  the  8th  a circular  was  issued  to  the  members: 

University  of  Toronto, 

June  8,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  and  after  July  1 good  accommodation  may  be  had  at  the  Club-House 
on  the  Go-Home  River,  Georgian  Bay.  Terms  $4.00  per  week,  and  portions 
of  a week  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day.  Board  without  room  $2.50  per  week. 

The  boats  belonging  to  the  Club  may  be  hired  at  a small  rental  per 
day  or  hour. 

The  tug  “Masonic”  will  run  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Toronto  train,  to  the  Club  House  direct — return  fare 
75c.  The  rate  from  Toronto  to  Penetang  is  $4.50,  and  Saturday  to  Monday 
$3.10,  both  return. 

For  the  benefit  of  Ottawa  members  and  for  Toronto  members  who 
may  wish  to  see  the  proposed  location  at  Rock  Lake,  the  C.  A.  Ry.  have 
given  a rate  of  $5.20  from  Ottawa  to  Parry  Sound  and  return  (or  vice  versa), 
good  to  stop  over  at  any  point,  and  with  free  transportation  for  boat  or 
canoe ; members  must,  however,  present  their  tickets  of  membership  either 
at  Ottawa  or  Rose  Point  in  order  to  secure  this  cheap  rate. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  J.  LOUDON, 

Secretary. 
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During  the  summer  the  “Masonic,”  a very  small  steamer,  made  two  or 
three  calls  each  week.  “The  City  of  Toronto,”  plying  between  Penetangui- 
shene  and  Parry  Sound,  did  not  begin  to  call  at  Go-Home  till  the  following 
year.  The  “Masonic”  used  to  land  at  the  rocks  in  front  of  the  Club  House 
but  members  came  in  all  sorts  of  ways — mackinaws,  tugs,  or  rowboat  from 
Red  Rock.  The  mails  were  irregular  and  the  post-office  was  Mr.  Wright’s 
skiff.  There  was  no  regular  method  of  obtaining  supplies.  Anyone  in  the 
University  circle  might  arrive  at  any  time  and  accommodation  was  limited. 
The  completion  of  the  Club  House  ameliorated  conditions,  but,  as  the  build- 
ing contained  only  five  small  bedrooms  or  cubicles  lightly  screened  from 
one  another  and  hung  with  curtains  provided  by  the  occupants  instead  of 
doors,  conditions  were  somewhat  primitive.  The  floors  being  of  a temporary 
nature,  as  the  first  intention  had  been  to  lay  a second  permanent  hardwood 
floor,  sweeping  in  the  bedrooms  occasioned  trouble  in  the  dining  room  below. 
The  accommodation  of  the  Club  House  was,  however,  the  best  to  be  had 
and  the  five  cubicles  were  occupied  by  the  ladies,  while  the  two  tents  on  the 
flat  rocks  in  front  of  the  Club  House  were  shared  by  the  men. 

One  of  the  earliest  arrivals  at  Go-Home  was  John  Hall,  the  cook,  who 
continued  to  be  employed  each  year  till  the  Club  House  was  abolished.  A 
French-Canadian  girl  who  spoke  no  English,  named  Delia,  was  engaged  to 
wait  on  the  table,  and  the  children  of  Joe  Nault  were  also  employed  from 
time  to  time  in  this  capacity.  There  were  always  difficulties  in  regulating 
the  kitchen  staff  and  on  one  occasion  the  guests,  after  being  served  with  the 
first  course,  discovered  after  long  delay  that  the  waiters  had  shipped  in  a 
passing  mackinaw  and  abandoned  their  employment.  It  is  said  the  first 
person  to  dine  in  the  Club  House  was  the  late  Dr.  George  Kennedy. 

During  the  first  summer  it  was  always  difficult  to  secure  supplies  as 
there  was  no  regular  steamer.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when  the  Club 
House  was  being  erected.  Those  who  were  at  Go-Home  during  that  period 
enjoyed  a very  limited  bill-of-fare.  There  being  no  ice,  and  all  being  eagerly 
engaged  in  pressing  on  the  erection  of  the  building,  provisions  often  remained 
from  meal  to  meal  upon  the  rough  table  erected  under  the  pine  trees  at 
which  the  half-dozen  enthusiastic  Go-Homers  dined.  Though  the  fare  was 
monotonous,  the  keen  appetites  developed  by  wielding  hammer  and  saw 
concealed  its  deficiencies.  Bread,  mess~pork,  black-strap,  butter,  tea  and 
cornmeal,  appeared  with  tedious  regularity.  On  one  occasion  cornmeal 
and  black-strap  were  the  only  articles  of  diet  for  three  days.  Once,  at  least, 
a party  was  despatched  to  Penetanguishene  in  a rowboat  for  supplies.  The 
boat  was  the  “Gladys,”  a centreboard  sailing  skiff,  afterwards  owned  by 
Dr.  McCurdy,  and  the  crew  were  Professor  Loudon  and  Professor  Keys. 

By  the  end  of  June  when  the  Club  House  was  completed  the  question 
of  commissariat  received  more  attention.  A sensation  was,  however,  pro- 
duced by  that  member  who  demanded  cream  for  his  porridge  at  the  first 
breakfast  served  in  the  new  quarters.  Milk  remained  scarce  until  the  arrival 
of  a cow  on  board  a tug  from  Penetang.  It  was  an  interesting  occasion, 
and  the  wharf  not  being  as  yet  constructed  the  whole  community  assembled 
to  see  the  landing.  It  was  a question  of  whether  the  cow  would  swim  to 
shore  or  walk  the  plank.  She  sensibly  chose  the  latter  method  and  safely 
reached  the  land.  Much  amusement  was  occasioned  by  the  question  as  to 
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who  should  milk  the  new  arrival.  It  is  said  that  the  only  person  present 
who  professed  proficiency  in  the  art  was  the  honored  head  of  Victoria, 
Chancellor  Burwash,  who  with  Mrs.  Burwash  had  joined  the  Go-Home 
colony  a few  days  before.  It  is  recorded  that  their  baggage  when  being 
transferred  from  “the  City”  to  a rowboat  fell  into  the  water  and  that  the 
rocks  around  the  Club  House  were  found  to  be  an  excellent  place  on  which 
to  dry  the  water-soaked  sermons  and  blouses. 

The  question  of  a supply  of  meat  was  solved  by  importing  several  pigs 
and  sheep,  which  were  kept  on  Pig  Island  and  shot  as  occasion  required. 
Hens  were  also  brought  and  roosted  at  night  in  the  trees  adjacent  to  the 
Club  House  where  they  often  fell  a prey  to  skunks  or  to  the  enormous  fox 
snakes  then  common. 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members 
were  much  increased.  Those  who  came  first  devoted  themselves  unselfishly 
to  improving  conditions  in  every  way.  Mrs.  Ballantyne  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  for 
some  time  at  the  beginning  the  only  ladies  at  Go-Home,  were  very  active 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  first  summer  remained,  however,  a 
camping  summer,  in  which  much  pioneer  work  was  done  and  in  which  many 
small  hardships  were  cheerfully,  though  often  critically,  endured.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  members  had  had  no  experience  of  camp 
life  and  that  those  who  came  sometimes  expected  impossibilities  and  occa- 
sioned much  amusement  before  they  adjusted  themselves  to  the  unusual 
conditions. 

There  were,  however,  many  pleasures.  One  member  recalls  the  vivid 
impression  made  by  the  first  glimpse  of  rocks  and  pine  trees  and  the  white 
tents  with  the  University  pennant  flying  from  a pole  and  supper  laid  in  the 
Club  House  with  bunches  of  water-lilies  on  the  tables.  It  seemed  a glimpse 
of  fairyland.  It  was  all  very  different  from  the  landscape  and  life  of  older 
Ontario  and  was  entirely  novel  to  the  majority  of  those  who  came.  The 
place  itself  laid  hold  upon  their  imaginations  and  the  first  summer  remained 
in  spite  of  roughness  and  difficulty  a memory  and  an  inspiration. 

There  were  eleven  ladies  present  at  Go-Home  the  first  year — Mrs.  W. 
H.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Jas.  Ballantyne,  Mrs.  Mavor,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs. 
Embree,  Mrs.  Richardson,  Miss  Curzon,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Burwash 
and  Mrs.  Morse — and  the  following  members:  Professor  W.  J.  Loudon, 
Professor  Wright,  Professor  Fraser,  Professor  Ballantyne,  Professor  Mavor, 
Professor  Keys,  Professor  DeLury,  Dr.  Wishart,  Mr.  J.  T.  Clark  and  his 
brother,  Dr.  Fenton,  Prof.  J.  J.  McKenzie,  Dr.  Jas.  Bain,  Dr.  Richardson, 
Dr.  Galbraith,  Dr.  Andrew  Gordon,  Dr.  Pepler  and  Dr.  Carveth.  And 
there  were,  of  course,  numerous  children  and  young  people,  including 
Herbert  Loudon  and  Arthur  Douglas,  who  did  a great  deal  of  hunting  and 
exploring. 

Hardly  had  the  Club  House  been  completed  when  Herbert  Keys  fell 
ill  with  the  measles  and  had  to  be  isolated,  a circumstance  which  drove  all 
the  ladies  to  rather  crowded  quarters  in  the  tents.  However,  the  case  was 
a light  one,  and  after  the  Club  House  had  been  fumigated  it  was  again 
re-occupied,  though  one  family,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  epidemic, 
returned  to  Toronto. 
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Dr.  Richardson,  himself  a veteran  camper,  after  establishing  Mrs. 
Richardson  and  Miss  Curzon,  who  came  together,  in  the  Club  House,  set  up 
his  tent  on  the  camp-ground  opposite  the  south  end  of  Pig  Island  which 
he  occupied  for  several  years.  Dr.  Richardson,  the  descendant  of  a famous 
fighting  preacher  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  first  medical  graduate  of  the 
University  in  1848,  professor  emeritus  of  Anatomy,  and  physician  to  the 
jail,  added  very  much  to  the  life  of  the  community  by  his  cheerful  gayety 
and  experience  of  life  in  the  woods. 

The  next  member  to  establish  himself  on  a separate  site  was  Professor 
Fraser,  who  built  a small  kitchen  on  the  islet  west  of  the  site  afterwards 
occupied.  A rustic  bridge  ran  to  the  mainland  and  to  this  small  island  he 
removed  his  household. 

In  general,  however,  the  Club  remained  one  family  during  the  first 
summer,  camping  together  and  dining  in  the  Club  House  and  meeting  every 
evening  around  the  bon-fires  which  were  a special  feature  of  Go-Home  life 
that  first  summer.  Houses  were  not  built  in  1898,  but  many  sites  were 
selected  and  the  members  were  able  to  occupy  themselves  with  exploring 
and  fishing  and  picnic  parties.  The  boys  and  girls  thought  it  an  all  day’s 
journey  if  they  rowed  to  Bluff  Island  (Dr.  R.  R.  Bensley’s)  for  a day’s 
fishing.  Rowboats  and  canoes  being  the  only  conveyances,  the  members  did 
not  scatter  far  from  the  Club  House.  Long  Island  was  remote  and  the 
Chute  was  “ultima  Thule.”  Nor  was  the  Go-Home  community  greatly 
troubled  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  Pittsburgh  Club,  who  in  like  manner 
were  confined  to  a narrow  circle  of  wandering. 

It  was  around  the  bonfires  held  every  evening  and  carefully  prepared 
by  the  men  and  boys  during  the  day  that  the  Go-Home  spirit  found  birth 
and  expression.  The  shores  of  the  bay  now  so  neat  and  trim  were  in  those 
early  days  strewn  with  abundant  material  for  huge  bonfires.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  fallen  timber  to  secure  proper  sites  for  cottages  and 
about  the  Club  House  there  were  plenty  of  dry  logs  and  branches.  Every 
evening  the  members  assembled,  and  as  the  flames  shot  up  songs  were  sung 
and  stories  told.  Night  after  night  those  who  sang  were  called  upon  in  turn 
for  some  special  song  which  thus  became  identified  with  the  individual.  Dr. 
Ballantyne  sang  “Old  King  Cole Professor  Robertson  “Alouette Pro- 
fessor Fraser  “Mush  mush;”  Dr.  Richardson  “Clar  de  Kitchen;”  Dr.  Ellis 
composed  a song  of  his  own  about  the  Bass;  Dr.  Wishart  sang  “You  Can’t 
Get  Bread  with  One  Fish  Ball ;”  Dr.  Fenton  played  the  mouth  organ  and 
Dr.  Bain  told  stories. 

In  one  particular  the  Go-Home  of  the  early  years  differed  from  the 
Go-Home  as  we  know  it.  The  wild  life  was  more  abundant  and  fish  of  some 
species  more  plentiful.  The  pickerel  which  used  to  be  taken  in  vast  num- 
bers from  the  Bay  have  disappeared.  Skunks,  porcupines,  and  mink  are  less 
numerous.  The  larger  snakes,  of  which  so  many  stories  are  recorded,  have 
vanished.  It  is  said  that  Pig  Island  was  infested  with  them  and  that  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  pigs  placed  there.  Specimens  of  the  Fox  Snake, 
the  largest  of  our  Ontario  snakes,  were  not  unusual  between  six  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  large  rattle  snakes  were  found  in  quite  unexpected  places, 
for  example  under  Professor  Loudon’s  tent  in  front  of  the  Club  House, 
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where  a huge  rattler  was  discovered  in  the  second  year  of  the  Club.  Joe 
Nault,  who  was  appointed  caretaker  in  the  first  season,  is  said  to  have 
killed  a huge  serpent  one  evening  between  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  Point  and  the 
Wharf,  which  when  hung  over  his  shoulder  trailed  for  some  distance  on  the 
ground.  When  the  stones  were  being  removed  from  the  site  of  Professor 
Loudon’s  house  a whole  colony  of  hibernating  snakes  was  discovered  inter- 
twined. Herbert  Loudon  killed  in  one  of  the  lakes  on  Big  Island  a turtle 
whose  shell  measured  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  the  members 
who  had  constructed  a small  hen-coop  discovered  early  one  morning  two 
eagles  seated  one  at  each  end  of  the  coop,  and  a year  or  two  later  a snake 
was  discovered  trying  to  digest  a china  nest-egg  which  it  had  swallowed 
by  mistake.  The  first  members  of  the  Club  made  it  a point  of  honour  not 
to  talk  of  the  too  abundant  snakes,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  reputation  of 
Go-Home  might  sutler  with  nervous  people,  and  as  the  years  have  passed 
the  number  of  these  creatures  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  describing  the  events  of  the  first  year,  further  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Club  of  Americans  established  at  the  Pittsburgh  Landing.  They  had 
been  coming  from  Pittsburgh  to  this  camping  site  for  some  time  and  usually 
stayed  about  a month,  bringing  with  them  numerous  guides  and  servants. 
There  were  about  a hundred  people  in  the  camp,  which  had  its  own  launch 
and  many  tents  arranged  in  streets  beneath  the  pines.  On  one  occasion  the 
band  was  brought  from  Penetanguishene  for  an  entertainment,  to  which  the 
Go-Homers  and  the  Town  Council  from  Penetanguishene  were  invited. 
This  entertainment  took  the  form  of  a banquet  and  a concert  at  which  there 
was  excellent  singing  and  speeches.  The  land  on  which  the  Pittsburg  people 
were  encamped  being  now  the  property  of  the  Madawaska  Club,  the  latter 
demanded  a rental,  upon  which  the  Pittsburgh  Club  decided  to  go  further 
up  the  coast,  where  they  are  now  established  as  the  Iron  City  Club. 

The  regular  Sunday  Service  was  inaugurated  at  a very  early  date, 
Professor  Ballantyne  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  as  Club  chaplain. 
The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Burwash.  Services  were 
held  on  the  Club  Plouse  verandah  and  the  adjoining  rocks. 

As  already  stated,  Joe  Nault,  a French-Canadian  from  Penetanguishene, 
and  the  father  of  a numerous  family,  had  been  appointed  caretaker  early 
in  the  summer.  A log  cabin,  now  used  by  Fenton  as  a stable,  was  built  by 
the  new  caretaker.  Before  leaving  the  Bay  in  the  autumn  many  of  the 
members  arranged  with  “Joe”  for  the  building  of  their  cottages  before  the 
next  season.  The  Club  had  secured  a quantity  of  lumber  from  Muskoka 
Mills  and  the  prevailing  low  prices  made  building  a simple  matter.* 

By  the  end  of  September  all  the  members  had  returned  to  Toronto  and 
the  Club  Plouse  was  closed.  It  had  been  a toilsome  but  delightful  summer. 
The  wilderness  was  left  alone  to  meditate  on  the  past  and  the  future. 

PERCY  J.  ROBINSON. 

(Compiled  from  the  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Ballantyne, 
D.D.,  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  Prof.  C.  PI.  C.  Wright,  Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon,  Prof. 
Keys,  Prof.  J.  C.  Robertson,  and  others.) 


*CuIl  lumber  $6  per  thousand,  framing  $8.50  per  thousand,  shingles  $2.25  and 
$4.25  per  thousand. 
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Dominion  Over  Rock  and  Pine 

WHEN  the  original  charter  of  the  Madawaska  Club  was  granted, 
the  Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  himself  a loyal 
graduate  of  the  University,  had  shown  his  interest  in  the  project 
by  fixing  the  price  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  at  a nominal  price,  and  also 
by  making  provision  in  the  charter  itself  that  the  lands  so  acquired  should 
never  be  alienated  from  a club  membership  associated  with  the  University. 
With  the  annual  meeting  of  1900  the  formative  and  provisional  period  of  the 
club’s  history  may  be  considered  to  have  come  to  a close.  From  that  date 
the  records  of  the  Directors’ Meetings,  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Share- 
holders, and  of  the  Annual  Financial  Statements  are  complete.  These 
earliest  records  show  that  the  Directors  had  made  application  to  the  Ontario 
Government  for  over  2,000  acres  on  the  mainland,  to  extend  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  up  to  Go-Home  Lake;  that  on  this  land  a payment  had  been 
made;  but  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  adjacent  islands,  as  the 
ownership  was  in  dispute  between  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  Governments, 
neither  of  which  was  in  a position  to  give  a title.  Such  was  the  general 
optimism  that  inspired  the  pioneer  members  of  the  Club,  that  many  of  the 
cottages  built  during  the  first  years  were  located  on  these  islands,  and  it  was 
assumed,  perhaps  with  too  little  inquiry,  that  the  Club  would  be  able  to  buy 
the  islands  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  the  mainland.  In  the  year  1901  much 
time  and  care  were  given  to  the  drafting  of  by-laws  to  govern  the  holding 
of  sites  by  members  of  the  Club,  under  the  conditions  which,  it  was  confi- 
dently expected,  would  prevail.  These  by-laws  were  adopted  by  the  Directors 
in  August,  1901,  and  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Shareholders  in 
December  of  that  year.  It  was  doubtless  most  fortunate  that  no  one  at  that 
time  dreamed  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  were  fated  to  delay  the 
securing  of  a clear  title  to  the  mainland  and  island  property.  No  one  could 
have  imagined  the  series  of  complications  which  for  more  than  a decade 
harassed  successive  Boards  of  Directors,  and  brought  into  the  Shareholders’ 
meetings  the  only  seeds  of  discord  that  have  ever  endangered  the  harmony 
and  good  will  which  have  prevailed  from  the  first.  The  story  of  these  diffi- 
culties and  complications  deserves  to  be  told,  not  merely  as  part  of  the  Club’s 
history,  but  also  that  those  whose  memory  does  not  go  back  to  the  pioneer 
days  may  the  better  appreciate  their  heritage.  “Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam 
condere  gentem.” 

During  1902  the  only  change  in  the  situation  was  that  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment waived  its  claim  to  the  islands  sought  by  the  Club,  so  that  the  way 
was  now  clear  to  negotiate  with  the  Dominion  Government.  The  islands 
which  at  this  time  the  Club  thought  of  acquiring  included  practically  every- 
thing between  Campion  Island  and  the  outer  entrance  to  the  Monument 
Channel.  The  resources  of  the  Club  had  been  strained  to  their  utmost  to 
meet  the  initial  expenses  of  launching  the  enterprise,  but  there  were  unpaid 
balances  on  subscribed  stock  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  mainland  property, 
while  the  purchase  of  the  islands,  it  was  believed,  could  be  financed  with 
the  additional  shares  to  be  paid  by  those  who  had  taken  island  sites.  The 
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Ontario  Government,  when  approached  with  a view  to  a definite  accounting 
and  the  issuance  of  a patent  for  the  mainland,  asked  for  postponement  until 
the  following  year,  when  a new  and  more  accurate  survey  would  be  available. 

The  first  shadow  of  anxiety  came  in  the  summer  of  1903.  One  day  a 
passenger  from  Toronto  presented  herself  at  Go-Home  with  a patent  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Government  for  Island  125,  on  which  Dr.  McCurdy  had 
built  his  cottage.  It  was  eventually  discovered  that  a few  of  the  island 
numbers  were  duplicated  in  the  various  surveys,  and  that  there  was  another 
Island  125,  near  Honey  Harbor,  which  was  the  island  originally  applied  for 
by  the  new  claimant’s  husband.  The  Department  in  issuing  the  patent  had 
confused  the  two  islands,  and  was  willing  to  rectify  the  error;  but  the 
claimant  was  disposed  to  assert  her  rights  and  only  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  the  matter  finally  disposed  of  without  recourse  being  had  to  the 
courts. 

When  the  President  of  the  Club,  Dr.  Burwash,  visited  Ottawa  later  in 
this  year  to  interview  the  Minister  about  this  matter  of  Island  125,  he  was 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Department  a statement  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
islands  might  be  purchased.  To  the  dismay  of  the  Club  it  was  found  that 
the  Government  surveyors  had  put  a much  higher  value  on  the  islands  than 
had  been  expected.  The  islands  could  either  be  purchased  outright  or  be 
leased  at  3%  for  a period  of  99  years. 

Even  when  the  list  of  islands  was  reduced  by  omitting  the  Split  Rock 
group  and  the  large  islands  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Starr  and  Dr.  MacCallum, 
the  total  valuation  was  over  $7,000.  Considering  the  membership  of  the 
Club  and  the  financial  conditions  then  prevailing,  it  was  generally  felt  that 
this  amount  could  not  possibly  be  raised.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get 
better  terms.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Government  that  Islands  506  and 
509  (Big  Island  and  Long  Island  ) should,  from  their  size  and  character, 
be  treated  as  mainland.  A re-valuation  was  promised,  but  this  only  made 
matters  worse;  for,  while  the  Government  surveyors  reduced  the  price  of 
Long  Island  by  $540,  they  increased  that  of  Big  Island  from  $3,645  to 
$5,000,  on  the  ground  of  “its  desirability  as  the  centre  of  the  tourist  region 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.”  Further  representations  failed  to  effect  any  change 
in  the  price  demanded,  but  easier  terms  of  payment  were  secured.  The  lease 
of  Big  Island  was  reduced  from  3%  to  2%,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  it 
might  be  divided,  part  being  purchased  outright  and  the  rest  remaining 
under  lease.  Further,  the  Club  was  given  a period  of  five  years  within  which 
to  exercise  the  option  to  purchase  any  portion  of  the  island  property  which 
it  had  leased. 

By  still  further  reducing  the  number  of  islands  to  be  secured  to  those 
which  the  Club  at  present  holds,  the  Directors  thought  that  the  undertaking 
was  practicable,  and  recommended  that  the  Club  accept  the  Government’s 
terms.  Not  unnaturally  opinions  differed  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt. 
Two  views  predominated:  one,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  securing  these  islands 
for  the  Club,  and  instead  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  island  sites  by  such 
individual  members  as  desired  them ; the  other,  to  have  the  Club  as  a whole 
control  the  islands,  and  to  assess  all  occupants  of  sites  at  Go-Home  for  the 
annual  rental  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  island  property.  During  that 
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same  year  the  difficulties  which  seemed  inseparable  from  the  maintenance 
of  the  Club  House  were  summarily  ended  by  the  demolition,  of  the  building, 
an  action  which  helped  to  increase  the  tension  of  feeling  in  the  Club  mem- 
bership. There  was  prolonged  debate  over  the  question  of  the  islands,  and 
much  keen  controversy,  which  happily  was  prevented  from  becoming  so 
bitter  as  to  endanger  the  Club’s  welfare  by  the  genuine  good  feeling  which 
had  from  the  first  been  so  marked  a feature  of  life  at  Go-Home,  and  which 
each  succeeding  summer  had  strengthened  and  confirmed.  In  the  end  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  was  adopted,  and  the  Direc- 
tors were  instructed  to  complete  the  arrangements  with  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  also  to  revise  the  by-laws  so  as  to  make  provision  for  the  new 
conditions  which  would  henceforth  prevail  as  a result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  policy.  The  revised  by-laws  were  considered  and  adopted  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1904,  and,  with  a few  additional  clauses  since  passed  at  various 
times,  are  the  by-laws  in  force  to-day. 

In  December,  1903,  in  the  course  of  their  negotiations  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  the  Directors  for  the  first  time  learned  that  the  Canada  Iron 
and  Furnace  Company  of  Montreal  and  Midland  possessed  the  right  to  cut 
timber  on  the  islands,  and  that  the  Club  must  come  to  terms  with  this  com- 
pany before  any  lease  could  be  executed.  At  first  the  company  was  disposed 
to  ask  a nominal  yearly  payment  of  $5.00,  but  fearing  that  this  might 
endanger  its  whole  license  it  would  not  enter  into  any  definite  agreement 
with  the  Club.  It  was  not  until  August,  1907,  that  the  president  of  the 
company  was  induced  to  name  a definite  price  and  to  accept  the  payment  of 
a lump  sum  of  $250  in  return  for  the  cancellation  of  its  rights.  Even  then 
it  seemed  impossible  to  get  the  company’s  solicitor  to  sign  the  necessary 
documents,  but  finally  in  January,  1908,  the  signatures  were  affixed,  and  the 
lease  of  the  islands  from  the  Government  was  at  once  executed.  The  form 
of  lease  had  been  agreed  upon  in  1905  and  the  Club  had  been  paying  the 
rental  due  under  the  lease  since  November  of  that  year.  In  consideration 
of  this  delay,  for  which  the  club  was  in  no  way  responsible,  the  Government 
agreed  to  extend  for  two  years  (that  is  until  November,  1911)  the  five-year 
period  named  in  the  lease  during  which  the  option  to  purchase  might  be 
exercised.  When  that  time  arrived,  the  Club  was  in  a position  to  purchase 
for  $2,884  the  southern  shore  of  Big  Island  (about  110  acres)  and  all  the 
other  islands  named  in  the  lease.  Thus  only  the  northern  part  (about  600 
acres)  of  Big  Island  remains  under  the  99-year  lease  at  a yearly  rental.  All 
the  unallotted  portions  of  both  mainland  and  islands  are  equally  free  of 
access  to  all  holders  of  sites,  and  in  particular  the  northern  half  of  Long 
Island  and  all  its  outer  shore,  as  well  as  Islands  128  and  144,  are  reserved 
from  occupation  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  members.  The  other  islands 
which  the  Club  had  originally  hoped  to  secure,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
relinquish,  have  practically  all  been  purchased  by  individual  Club  members, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Club,  although  of  course  without  the  security 
for  the  future  which  the  larger,  but  unattainable,  ideal  would  have  provided. 

During  these  years  the  lands  occupied  on  the  mainland  had  been  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Directors.  These  also  in  their  turn  became  a source 
of  much  anxiety,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  encountered  was  even 
more  inconceivably  delayed.  The  original  idea  in  applying  for  2,000  acres 
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had  been  to  include  and  control  the  land  at  the  Chute;  but  as  it  was  found 
there  were  prior  claims,  the  Directors  reduced  the  acreage  applied  for.  In 
1904  a patent  was  issued  for  1,084  acres,  comprising  the  whole  peninsula 
lying  east  of  the  steamer  channel  and  all  the  lots  immediately  bordering  the 
inner  waters  as  far  as,  but  not  including,  the  Pittsburgh  Camp  site,  and 
extending  up  the  river  on  both  sides  to  the  Narrows.  Application  was  at 
the  same  time  filed  with  the  Department  for  additional  land  which  would 
include  all  the  mainland  lots  along  the  Pittsburg  channel  to  some  distance 
beyond  the  entrance  from  the  Outer  Bay. 

Then  in  1907,  just  as  the  Directors  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
reaching  a settlement  of  the  timber  question  on  the  islands,  from  a quite 
unexpected  quarter  trouble  arose  in  regard  to  the  pines  on  the  mainland. 
The  Muskoka  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  which  owned  the  limit  south  of 
the  Go-Home  River  and  west  of  the  Muskosh,  had  been  inactive  so  long, 
and  there  was  so  little  pine  left  in  the  whole  territory,  that  no  concern  had 
been  felt,  although  the  Directors,  perhaps  warned  by  their  recent  experience, 
recommended  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Shareholders  in  1906,  that  steps 
be  taken  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  pines  on  the  main- 
land. But  before  anything  was  done,  during  the  summer  of  1907,  an  Amer- 
ican, named  Noss,  acquired  the  company’s  rights  and  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions for  cutting  what  timber  remained,  the  lumber  camp  being  established 
just  opposite  Laforge’s. 

Having  secured  a promise  that  nothing  on  the  Club’s  property  would  be 
touched  that  winter,  the  Directors  in  1908  opened  negotiations  for  the 
preservation  of  at  least  the  trees  close  to  the  cottages.  On  these  Mr.  Noss’ 
foreman  and  representative  placed  a value  of  $350.  The  cottagers  concerned 
expressed  their  readiness  to  pay  this  amount,  and  the  Directors  also  sought 
to  have  a price  named  for  all  the  pine  adjoining  the  shore  owned  by  the 
Club.  Prolonged  correspondence  produced  no  results.  The  trees  near  the 
cottages  were  not  molested,  but  Mr.  Noss  did  not  accept  the  cottagers’  offer 
nor  did  he  name  any  price  for  the  trees  on  the  Club  property.  He  did 
suggest  in  1910  that  the  Club  purchase  the  whole  limit  for  $8,000;  and 
again  in  1912  he  wrote  announcing  that  he  had  an  offer  for  the  whole  limit, 
but  offering  it  first  to  the  Club  for  $2,500,  and  declining  at  the  same  time 
to  entertain  any  proposal  to  sell  part  of  the  pines.  Immediately  after  this  it 
was  learned  that  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Penetang,  had  bought  the  limit  and  was 
going  to  clear  it  as  completely  and  rapidly  as  possible  and  then  abandon  the 
license.  He  also,  like  Mr.  Noss,  agreed  to  leave  the  trees  on  the  Club  prop- 
erty untouched  until  the  Club  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase. 

At  last,  in  May,  1913,  a communication  was  received  asking  $1,000  for 
all  the  pines  on  the  Club’s  lands.  If  this  offer  was  not  promptly  accepted, 
he  proposed  to  “strip”  the  limit.  A special  meeting  of  shareholders  author- 
ized the  Directors  to  take  action.  A committee  visited  Go-Home  in  company 
with  Mr.  Blanchard  and  an  inspector  sent  by  the  Department.  The  Deputy 
Minister  had  previously  informed  the  Directors  that  if  the  existing  license 
could  be  bought  out,  the  Department  would  be  willing  for  a very  moderate 
sum  to  secure  the  timber  rights  in  perpetuity  to  the  Club.  The  inspector 
assured  the  committee  that  the  amount  asked  by  Mr.  Blanchard  was  fair 
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and  reasonable,  and  for  the  further  sum  of  $135  the  Crown  rights  were 
extinguished.  The  sum  of  $1,135  was  made  up  chiefly  by  subscriptions 
from  the  individuals  who  held  sites  on  the  mainland  and  a few  other  mem- 
bers, supplemented  by  a grant  from  the  treasury  corresponding  to  the  sum 
of  $250  previously  paid  by  the  Club  for  the  timber  on  the  islands. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1913  the  Club  had  a clear  title  to  both  its  island  and 
its  mainland  property,  including  the  timber  thereon,  and  the  way  was  now 
clear  to  resume  negotiations  begun  some  years  before  for  the  purchase  of 
the  numerous  rocks  and  islets  adjoining  the  Club’s  property.  These,  while 
too  small  for  residential  purposes,  are  so  situated  that  it  was  thought  that, 
if  they  were  not  subject  to  the  Club’s  control,  they  might  become  a source 
of  annoyance.  The  purchase  was  completed  by  October,  1914,  at  a cost  of 
$306,  and  a few  months  earlier  the  Club  had  also  been  able  to  purchase  for 
$325  the  islands  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  group. 

Equally  with  the  acquisition  of  the  islets,  the  purchase  of  additional  lots 
on  the  mainland  had  been  held  in  abeyance  while  larger  issues  were  being 
slowly  settled.  Now  when  the  Directors  applied  to  the  Ontario  Government 
to  purchase  the  Pittsburgh  camp  and  the  lots  lying  along  the  channel  north 
of  Big  Island,  they  found  that  the  Government  had  adopted  a new  policy 
and  was  averse  to  selling  Georgian  Bay  lots  to  large  companies.  Recently, 
however,  in  1920,  181/2  acres  constituting  the  most  important  part  of  the  lot 
containing  the  Pittsburgh  camp  have  been  acquired  by  a Club  member  and 
by  him  transferred  to  the  ownership  of  the  Club. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Club’s  landed  property.  Many 
subordinate  matters  have  been  omitted  altogether.  Time  would  fail  me 
to  tell  of  the  minor  complications  caused  by  the  settlements  of  Laforge  and 
Morreau,  by  the  Thomas  Loudon  lease  and  the  Storms’  cottage;  of  the 
endless  and  often  vexatious  questions  arising  in  the  delimitation  and  allot- 
ment of  sites ; of  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies 
of  the  various  surveys;  of  the  problems  attending  the  maintenance  of  such 
items  of  the  Club’s  property  as  the  Club  House,  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
the  Docks,  the  Caretaker’s  houses;  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Hume  cottage 
and  the  Embree  cottage ; of  the  mortgage  placed  on  certain  islands  in  order 
to  build  a new  residence  for  Fenton ; or  of  the  disappearance  of  such  time- 
honoured  assets  as  the  winter-roads. 

J.  C.  ROBERTSON. 


Annals  of  Go-Home 

1896  The  proposal  discussed. 

1897  Excursion  to  Rock  Lake  on  the  Madawaska  River  with  members 
of  the  British  Association. — Site  selected  and  abandoned  on  account 

of  opposition  of  the  lumbermen. — Tentative  organization  of  the  Club. — 
Go-Home  Bay  chosen  as  the  site  by  a meeting  of  members  held  in  October. — 
Permission  obtained  from  Crown  Lands  Department  to  take  possession  in 
the  Spring  of  1898. 
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1898  Organization  of  the  Madawaska  Club  as  a joint  stock  company 
with  capital  stock  of  $2,000  divided  into  80  shares  of  $25  each. — 
First  stock  subscribed  April  12th. — Arrival  at  Go-Home  of  Prof.  Loudon  and 
Prof.  Wright  with  lumber  and  supplies  May  6th. — Building  of  the  Club 
House  begun. — Joe  Nault  engaged  as  caretaker,  and  John  Hill  as  cook. — 
Arrival  about  the  middle  of  May  of  a small  party  of  members. — Early  in 
June  several  families  arrive  by  the  “Masonic”  from  Penetanguishene. — 
July  12th  the  Charter  is  issued. 

During  the  Autumn  of  1898  and  the  Spring  of  1899  the  wharf  is 
built  by  Joe  Nault  on  its  present  site. — Cottages  are  also  built  by 
him  for  the  following  members:  Prof.  Fraser,  Prof.  Ballantyne,  Prof. 
Robertson,  Prof.  Wright,  Prof.  Galbraith,  Dr.  Wishart,  Chancellor  Bur- 
wash,  Prof.  Wallace,  Prof.  Hume,  Mr.  J.  Wilton  Morse,  Dr.  McPhedran, 
Dr.  Embree. — “The  City  of  Toronto,”  plying  between  Penetanguishene  and 
Parry  Sound,  calls  one  day  on  the  up  trip  and  the  next  day  on  the  down, 
from  June  15  to  Sept.  29. — A post  office  is  opened  in  the  Club  House. — A 
store  is  opened  by  the  Club. — The  first  dinghies  appear  in  the  Bay — .The 
second  gable  of  the  Club  House  is  built. 

1900  Cottages  are  built  by  Prof.  Chant,  Rev.  R.  D.  Fraser,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Loudon,  Miss  Riddell,  Dr.  H.  B.  Spotton,  Prof.  Fletcher,  Mr.  J. 

T.  Clark. — The  first  regatta  held  at  Dr.  McPhedran’s  cottage. — The  first 
sailing  races  are  held. — A store  conducted  in  the  Club  House.  Miss 
Curzon  camps  on  her  island  and  Dr.  Bain  and  his  family  and  Mrs.  Suther- 
land and  her  family  occupy  tents  between  Dr.  Burwash’s  cottage  and  Dr. 
Wallace’s. — A complimentary  dinner  given  by  the  Club  to  Prof.  W.  J. 
Loudon  and  Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright. 

1901  Cottages  are  built  by  Prof.  R.  R.  Bensley,  Prof.  E.  C.  Jeffrey, 
Prof.  McCurdy,  Prof.  Langford,  Mr.  C.  W.  Kerr,  Prof.  Rosebrugh. 

— Drowning  of  Mr.  Anderson. — Regatta  at  Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright’s — Sailing 
races ; cup  won  by  T.  Loudon — Grant  made  by  Federal  Government  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a Biological  Laboratory  at  Go-Home. 
— Laboratory  and  boat-house  built  and  equipped.— John  Fenton  engaged  as 
caretaker  of  Biological  Laboratory. — The  By-Laws  of  the  Club  are  revised 
and  printed. — Store  in  Club  House  conducted  by  Thompson,  of  Penetan- 
guishene. 

1902  Capital  stock  of  the  Club  increased  by  supplementary  charter  from 
$2,000  to  $20,000,  divided  into  800  shares  of  $25  each. — Cottages 

erected  by  Dr.  Carveth  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Duncan. — A freight  shed  erected 
on  the  wharf. — Store  rented  to  W.  M.  Thompson  & Co.  of  Penetanguishene. 
— Regatta  held  at  Prof.  Fraser’s  cottage. — A series  of  sailing  races  held. — 
Ladies’  Executive  organized;  this  organization  purchased  chairs  for  the 
Sunday  services  and  in  March,  1903,  sent  a deputation  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing chiefly  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Club  House. 

1903  The  Annual  Meeting  of  1902,  held  June  6th,  1903,  decides  to 
proceed  with  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  the  islands. — Frank  Fenton 

engaged  as  caretaker. — Arrival  of  Mrs.  Rae  with  a deed  for  island  No.  125. 
—Regatta  held  at  Dr.  Wallace’s  cottage.— Sailing  races.— Drowning  of  Miss 
Curzon. — Control  of  the  Biological  Station  transferred  to  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Ottawa. — Store  Closed. — Last  Sunday  service  at  Club  House.  There- 
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after  for  some  years  the  services  were  held  at  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  Point  and 
Prof.  Fraser’s  grove.  In  1917  service  began  to  be  held  at  Madawaska 
Island. — The  Club  House  is  pulled  down  in  September. 

1904  Patent  for  the  mainland  property  issued  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment.— A small  boat  landing  constructed  at  the  wharf. — The  former 

kitchen  of  the  Club  House  is  used  as  the  Post  Office. — Lands  reserved  for 
general  Club  purposes : island  128 ; the  northern  portion  of  island  509 
extending  from  a point  on  the  shore  opposite  island  507  to  a point  on  the 
shore  opposite  509E  to  be  kept  as  a place  of  resort  freely  open  to  all  persons 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Club. — Regatta  and  sailing  races;  pennant 
in  the  latter  won  by  Donald  Fraser.  (Regatta  and  sailing  races  continued 
to  be  held  till  about  1912.  They  were  not  regularly  resumed  till  1920.)  — 
Store  Closed. — A cottage  erected  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Bensley  (Mrs.  Mutch, 
1919). — Peter  Laforge  settles  at  Go-Home. — The  By-Laws  are  revised 
and  printed. 

1905  The  Post  Office  removed  to  the  wharf. — Cottages  are  built  by  Dr. 
Firth  and  Dr.  Pakenham  and  a residence  erected  for  the  students 

at  the  Biological  Station.— Two  severe  wind  storms. — Store  conducted  by 
Roche  in  Club  boat  house. — Prof.  Anderson  camps  on  his  island. — Fenton 
introduces  the  first  motor-boat. 

1906  Cottages  built  by  Prof.  A.  Bain  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Robinson. 

1907  Cottage  built  by  Prof.  Mueller  (Prof.  P.  Toews). 

1 Qf)Q  Cottages  built  by  Canon  James,  Prof.  Keys,  Dr.  L.  F.  Barker,  Mr. 

Stapleford  (Prof.  Coleman,  Prof.  Sandiford),  Mr.  F.  C.  Colbeck 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Starr. — The  islands  are  leased  to  the  Club  and  the  option 
of  purchase  extended  to  April  1st,  1912. — On  August  18th  a meeting  of 
members  at  Go-Home  decides  to  proceed  with  negotiations  for  purchase. — 
A motion  to  change  the  name  Go-Home  is  rejected. — During  this  and 
successive  years  the  Directors  were  occupied  with  assigning  and  delimiting 
sites. 

JCjQC)  Cottages  built  on  Mrs.  Stephen’s  and  Dr.  Badgley’s  sites  (1913). — 
Mr.  C.  Ballantyne,  collector  of  freight.— Erection  of  the  Post  Office 
by  N.  Payette,  $220. — “The  Waubic”  replaces  “The  City  of  Toronto”  with 
a daily  service. — Membership  list  closed. 

1Q1Q  Cottages  built  by  Miss  Ethel  H.  Patterson,  Dr.  Howell,  Mr. 

Watson,  Dr.  A.  H.  Abbott,  Mr.  W.  E.  Groves  and  Mr.  A. 
McGregor  (1914). — Many  cottages  rented:  Dr.  Wishart’s  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Catto,  Prof.  Fraser’s  to  Mr.  Lesslie  Wilson,  Dr.  McCurdy’s  to  Mr.  Andrew 
McFarland,  Prof.  Robertson’s  to  Prof.  DeWitt,  Rev.  C.  C.  James’  to  Prof. 
Kilpatrick,  Prof.  Keys’  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Glasgow,  Prof.  Wallace’s  to  Prof.  W. 
H.  Piersol. — Sites  on  Big  Island  surveyed. 

1911  Cottages  built  by  Dr.  Brebner,  Dr.  Piersol,  Dr.  Willmott,  Sir 
Frederic  Stupart,  Prof.  vanderSmissen,  Dr.  MacCallum,  Dr. 
F.  N.  G.  Starr. — Freight  collector,  Leo  Langford. — First  purchase  of 
islands  completed. — Sailing  races  held. — Cottages  rented  : Dr.  Wishart’s  to 
Mr.  Lauren  Harris,  Mrs.  Bain’s  to  Mr.  Herrick,  Dr.  Burwash’s  to  Prof. 
DeWitt. — Laundry  established  in  Club  boat  house. — Wm.  Carson  of  Mid- 
land employed  to  blast  rock  at  Club  wharf. 
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1912  Cottages  erected  by  Prof.  Bonner  and  Mr.  Adam  Ballantyne. — 
Among  the  matters  which  engaged  the  interest  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing this  year  was  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  rocks  and  islets  within  the 
Club’s  boundaries  not  purchased  when  the  large  islands  were  acquired,  and 
the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  pine  trees.  The  story  of  these  negotiations, 
finally  successful,  is  told  by  Prof.  Robertson  in  “Dominion  Over  Rock  and 
Pine.” — Another  matter  of  importance  came  before  the  Directors  in  August 
of  this  year.  It  had  become  necessary  to  build  a new  house  for  the  care- 
taker. The  log  house  occupied  at  the  first  by  Joe  Nault  is  still  standing, 
being  used  by  Fenton  as  a stable.  The  house  originally  erected  by  Professor 
Hume,  but  never  occupied  by  him,  had  served  for  many  years  as  the  care- 
taker’s home,  but  being  built  as  a summer  cottage  without  foundation  and 
proper  walls  it  had  been  entirely  unsuitable  and  a new  house  was  now 
needed.  Professor  Wright  prepared  the  plans  and  tenders  were  secured 
from  several  builders;  and  on  August  27th  the  tender  of  lies  of  Midland 
was  accepted,  who  undertook  to  complete  the  building  as  specified  on 
October  15th  for  $1,600.00.  To  finance  this  enterprise  it  was  agreed  to 
draw  on  the  treasury  for  $600.00  and  to  borrow  $1,000.00  by  a mortgage  on 
the  Club’s  unoccupied  property,  the  caretaking  fees  to  be  raised  from  $5.00 
to  $10.00  for  a period  of  five  years.  A special  meeting  was  held  on  August 
30th  at  the  wharf  of  all  Club  members  to  approve  the  project.  The  house 
was  completed  in  contract  time  and  the  old  house  is  now  used  as  a work- 
shop.— An  extension  was  built  to  the  landing  for  small  boats  in  line  with  the 
main  wharf.  Miss  Baxter  purchased  the  cottage  and  site  belonging  to  Mr. 
Watson. — Progress  was  made  in  the  matter  of  preparing  deeds  for  those 
desiring  to  purchase  their  sites. — Drowning  of  Prof.  Blewett  and  of  Miss 
Flynn. — Late  in  November  Fenton’s  freight  boat  was  accidentally  burned. 
A committee  appointed  by  the  Annual  Meeting,  consisting  of  Dr.  Starr,  Dr. 
Chant,  and  Professor  Rosebrugh,  raised  $187.00  to  assist  in  the  purchase 
of  a new  boat. 

1913  A cottage  erected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Duncan. — Early  in  May  a special 
meeting  was  held  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

purchase  of  the  pines.  It  was  reported  that  Blanchard  had  demanded 
$1,000.00  as  the  price  for  his  rights  over  the  timber  on  the  Club’s  property 
east  of  the  Bay.  It  was  also  reported  that  $575.00  had  been  subscribed 
by  site  owners  towards  the  purchase.  The  Directors  stated  their  willingness 
to  add  a sum  of  $250.00,  being  the  amount  formerly  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Canada  Foundry  Co.  of  Montreal,  of  their  rights  in  the 
timber  of  the  islands,  the  said  Company  having  had  a charcoal  burner’s 
license  which  permitted  them  to  cut  everything  on  the  islands.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  request  all  holders  of  sites  on  the  east  mainland  to  increase  their 
contributions  to  a minimum  of  $25.00  and  to  request  further  contributions 
from  those  holding  island  sites.  Originally  site  holders  had  subscribed 
according  to  the  number  of  trees.  Prof.  Robertson  and  Prof.  Rosebrugh 
visited  Penetanguishene  and  an  agreement  was  made  with  Blanchard  on 
May  20th  and  on  June  18th  the  matter  was  signed  and  concluded,  and  in 
August  Mr.  Kerr,  acting  for  the  Club,  paid  to  Mr.  Aubrey  White  of  the 
Ontario  Government,  $135.00  to  extinguish  the  Crown’s  remaining  rights. 
The  Club  thus  became  the  owners  of  the  pine  trees  on  all  sections  of  the 
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Club’s  territory  except  the  timber  on  the  main  land  lots  lying  west  of  the 
Go-Home  from  the  Narrows  to  the  Pittsburg  Camp  and  those  islands,  rocks 
and  islets  purchased  subsequently  to  1912  from  the  Dominion  Government. 
It  was  agreed  at  a later  date  by  by-law  that  the  ownership  of  the  pines  and 
other  timber  should  pass  to  the  individual  site  holders,  but  that  no  trees 
should  be  cut  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  holder  of  the  site  concerned.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  beauty 
of  Go-Home  could  be  preserved  for  all  time. — During  this  year  much  work 
was  done  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  mainland  property  by  a line 
blazed  through  the  woods  and  Fenton  was  instructed  in  regard  to  the  exact 
limits  of  the  property  in  order  to  preserve  the  newly  acquired  timber. — 
During  the  winter  of  1912  and  1913  many  cottages  having  been  entered  by 
thieves,  it  was  decided  to  instruct  the  caretaker  more  minutely  in  his  duties 
and  to  require  a monthly  report. — A beginning  was  also  made  in  the  matter 
of  a fixed  tariff  for  freight  and  passenger  charges. — A deputation  waited 
upon  the  Board  consisting  of  Dr.  Burwash  and  Dr.  Fraser  with  reference 
to  the  erection  of  a pavilion  at  the  wharf  for  public  meetings.  The  project 
was  discussed  but  not  actively  prosecuted. — A small  fire  which  broke  out 
in  August  on  Pig  Island  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  campers,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  trees,  but  was  extinguished  by  the  efforts  of  a band  of  workers 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Wright. — Cement  pillars  were  erected  on 
the  shore  of  Big  Island  marking  the  boundaries  of  sites  occupied. — A new 
house  was  erected  by  Prof.  P.  W.  Mueller  at  the  Northern  Narrows,  and  a 
new  house  was  built  by  Dr.  Wishart  to  replace  the  house  wrecked  by  the 
violent  storm  of  March  28th,  which  had  also  blown  away  the  verandah  roof 
of  Prof.  Langford’s  house  and  done  other  serious  damage. — The  difficult 
question  of  Fred.  Storms’  tenure  of  the  site  and  cottage  occupied  by  him 
was  terminated  after  much  negotiation  and  discussion.  The  members  will 
remember  that  for  many  years  Mrs.  Storms  baked  bread,  rolls  and  cakes 
which  she  sold  at  the  wharf  and  that  she  had  purchased  a large  baker’s  oven 
for  this  purpose.  The  occupation  of  the  site  by  the  Storms’  family  was, 
however,  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  Club.  The  settlement  finally  reached 
was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  odd  boat  which  Mrs.  Storms  used  will 
be  remembered  for  its  very  high  sides,  so  constructed  to  keep  the  bread  dry. 

. „ . , On  January  10th  a tariff  regulating  the  charges  of  the  caretaker  in 
IzlT  transporting  freight  and  passengers  was  approved. — Much  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  Board  of  Directors  and  at  various  annual  meetings  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  way,  i.e.,  the  right  of  one  member  to  pass  over  the 
lands  of  another  member  either  where  recognized  trails  exist  or  when  access 
to  unoccupied  land  is  sought  or  in  passing  from  house  to  house.  Various 
solutions  were  proposed : a clause  in  the  deeds  issued  to  site  holders : an 
agreement  signed  by  all : a resolution  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  In  the  end 
after  the  matter  had  been  very  freely  discussed  it  was  left  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  members. — About  this  time  also  the  acquisition  of  a few  acres  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Camp  site  to  complete  the  Club’s  holding  in  that  district  began 
to  be  discussed.  The  purchase  was  finally  completed  in  1920  and  announced 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  that  year. — On  May  2nd,  in  consequence  of  an 
advertisement  of  the  sale  of  certain  islands  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
the  Board  approached  the  Dominion  Government  with  a view  to  the  Club’s 
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purchasing  (1)  the  Pittsburgh  group  of  islands  and  (2)  the  rocks  and  islets 
already  applied  for.  On  June  6th  a further  list  of  small  rocks  was  added. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  the  negotiations  were  successfully  concluded 
and  the  islands,  islets  and  rocks  were  acquired  by  the  Club  for  the  sum  of 
$631.00.  The  official  designation  of  the  property  acquired  is  as  follows: 
Islands  Nos.  148,  149,  150,  150A,  151,  152,  163,  M2  A and  B,  113A,  119A, 
120A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  127A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  H,  I,  IC,  145A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
147A,  153A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  506A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  508A,  B,  C,  509A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G and  M,  510A,  B,  C,  and  islands  Nos.  141,  142,  142A  and  B,  143, 
143A  and  B,  511,  511A. — For  many  years  the  Ojibway  Indians  from  the 
Christian  Islands  had  been  accustomed  to  camp  at  Go-Home  during  the 
blueberry  season.  The  site  occupied  by  them  was  adjacent  to  the  cottage  of 
Dr.  McPhedran,  who  requested  the  Board  to  take  steps  to  secure  to  him  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  own  site  and  to  take  measures  restraining  the 
Indians  from  camping  so  close  to  his  house.  The  Directors  had  discussed 
this  matter  fully  in  previous  years  and  on  one  occasion  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Chief,  who  maintained  that  the  Ojibways  retained  rights  and 
could  not  be  prevented  from  camping  on  their  accustomed  ground.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  apart  from  the  annoyance  of  their  camp  being  too  close 
to  a member’s  cottage,  and  the  fact  that  they  often  landed  to  pick  blue- 
berries close  to  other  cottages,  no  one  had  any  objection  to  the  Indians  whose 
behaviour  and  character  seemed  excellent  and  who  were  in  general  very 
welcome  with  their  baskets  and  mats  as  a picturesque  and  vivid  reminder 
of  a vanished  era.  This  matter  was  not  however  settled  during  the  year 
1914. — On  August  4th  came  the  declaration  of  war  between  Britain  and 
Germany  and  a cloud  descended  upon  the  life  of  the  community  which 
was  not  to  be  lifted  for  four  years.  Unsuspicious  of  any  hostile  intent  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  several  Go-Home  families  were  entertaining  German 
guests  who  slipped  quietly  away.  Morning  and  afternoon  bulletins  of  the 
latest  war  news  were  obtained  from  the  purser  of  “The  Waubic”  and  issued 
at  the  wharf.  All  kinds  of  speculations  and  discussions  took  place  and  as 
the  news  grew  daily  less  favorable,  depression  settled  upon  the  community. 
The  news  of  the  retreat  from  Mons  reached  the  members  departing  by  the 
last  boat  of  the  season.  At  Floney  Harbor  they  learned  the  rumor  of  Great 
Russian  victories  and  at  Penetanguishene  they  heard  confirmation  of  the 
advance  upon  Lemburg. — At  Go-Home,  as  elsewhere,  the  full  gravity  of 
the  war  did  not  appear  until  perhaps  1916,  and  Club  activities  proceeded  nor- 
mally.— During  the  season  of  1914  a pier  was  constructed  at  the  Biological 
Station  Island  for  the  convenience  of  members  making  their  purchases  from 
the  supply  boat.  This  pier  was  built  by  subscriptions  collected  by  Dr.  Abbott 
who  was  the  originator  of  the  project,  and  on  November  14th  the  pier  was 
formally  handed  over  to  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Directors. — A survey 
was  also  conducted  by  the  Delimitation  Committee  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
possible  sites  remaining.  The  report  submitted  stated  that  21  such  sites  were 
available  and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
the  children  of  Club  members. — The  Secretary  was  authorized  in  November 
to  arrange  a meeting  with  representatives  of  other  Georgian  Bay  Associa- 
tions in  January  or  February  to  discuss  common  problems  of  protection 
and  transportation.  Eventually  an  Association  was  formed  embracing  com- 
munities from  Honey  Harbor  to  Point  au  Baril  of  which  Dr.  Wishart  was 
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elected  first  president.  The  constitution  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ludwig  of 
Sans  Souci.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  Association  has  done  valuable 
work  in  the  prevention  of  thefts  from  cottages.  During  the  winter  of  1913 
and  1914  many  cottages  had  been  entered. — On  August  11th  the  Health 
Inspector  visited  Go-Home  and  made  certain  recommendations  with  a view 
to  sanitation. — During  the  summer  Dr.  John  Galbraith,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science  and  first  president  of  the  Madawaska  Club,  died  at  Go-Home. — 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  December  the  Board  was  requested  to  consider 
“if  any  charge  is  necessary  in  regard  to  inheritance  and  if  so  to  take  the 
necessary  action.”  As  a result  a by-law  was  passed  in  1915  providing  that 
“holders  of  sites  may  bequeath  their  property  and  their  membership  to  a 
person  qualified  by  the  by-laws  to  hold  membership  and  that  the  said  party 
on  proving  the  will  and  accepting  the  legacy  shall  ipso  facto  become  without 
election  a member  of  the  Club.” — The  Annual  Meeting  also  reserved  the 
islands,  rocks  and  islets  purchased  subject  to  permission  of  sale  by  the 
Annual  Meeting. — The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Dr.  Ballantyne 
who  retired  from  the  presidency  the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  high 
value  of  his  services  to  the  Club  through  so  many  years  as  Director, 
Treasurer,  and  President. — Another  important  step  taken  by  the  Annual 
Meeting  empowered  the  Board  of  Directors  to  appoint  committees  for 
special  purposes,  enlisting  as  far  as  possible  the  services  of  members  not 
serving  as  Directors.  In  this  way  was  inaugurated  a new  method  of  caring 
for  the  Sunday  services,  the  Regatta,  Public  Safety,  Local  History  and  so 
on. — In  1914  cottages  were  built  by  Professor  G.  R.  Anderson  and  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Wilson.  Dr.  Thistle  camped  for  the  first  time  on  his  island. 

1915  During  this  year  the  question  of  the  Indians  camping  at  Go-Home 
was  finally  settled. — A celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  com- 
of  Champlain  was  held  and  a flag-pole  was  erected  on  the  wharf. — Negotia- 
tions took  place  for  the  purchase  of  the  Biological  Station. — Late  in 
August  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Fenton  wandered  away  and  perished  in  the 
woods. — Frank  Fenton  was  appointed  constable  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
with  the  necessary  powers  to  make  arrests. — On  May  7th,  the  Secretary 
wrote  to  Picotte,  the  Indian  agent  at  Penetanguishene,  and  also  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Christian  Island  Band.  In  July,  not  having  received  replies  to  either 
letters,  the  Secretary  attempted  to  see  Picotte  in  Penetanguishene.  The 
latter  was  not  at  home  but  on  the  following  day  came  by  launch  to  Go-Home, 
visited  in  company  with  officers  of  the  Club  the  site  of  the  Indian  camp  and 
stated  that  the  only  way  for  the  Board  to  effect  their  purpose  was  through 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Ottawa.  A letter  was  accordingly 
addressed  to  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  explaining  the  situation  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Board  to  resort  to  force  in  order  to  secure  their  rights  and 
requesting  the  Department  to  intervene.  Mr.  Scott  wrote  to  the  agent, 
Picotte,  and  instructed  him  to  state  to  the  Indians  that  they  had  no  right 
to  camp  on  the  property  of  the  Madawaska  Club,  and  that  they  must  dis- 
continue the  practice.  A copy  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Board 
and  in  this  way  a very  delicate  and  troublesome  matter  was  finally  settled. — 
The  Champlain  celebration  began  on  Sunday,  July  31,  with  the  formal 
raising  of  the  flag  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kerr  on  the  new  flag-staff.  This  had 
been  erected  the  day  before  at  the  wharf  by  the  united  efforts  of  many 
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members  acting  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wright.  On  Monday  it 
was  proposed  to  continue  the  celebration  but  the  weather  proved  unfavor- 
able. An  address  was  however  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Dean  Harris  on 
the  Jesuit  missionaries.  An  audience,  hastily  gathered  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Wishart,  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  description  of  the  work  of 
Brebeuf  and  Lalemant.  A vote  of  thanks  was  moved  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Ballantyne  and  Dr.  Burwash.  On  the  following  day  a regatta  was  held 
in  Club  House  Bay  and  a pageant  representing  the  Coming  of  Champlain 
was  enacted  on  the  shores  of  Pig  Island.  Afterwards  Dr.  Burwash  gave 
an  address  on  Champlain  repeating  his  oration  delivered  at  Quebec  in  1906. 
Professor  Keys  recited  the  following  Spenserian  acrostics,  composed  by  him 
for  the  occasion : 


To  Champlain 

Chantons,  amis,  la  gloire  de  Champlain, 

Heritiers,  nous,  heureux  de  sa  prouesse ; 

Accaparant,  apres  un  temps  lointain, 

Maintes  belles  provinces  qu’il  nous  laisse. 

Pour  tes  contemporains  ta  jolie  laisse, 

Le  nouveau  monde  que  tu  decouvris, 

Avait  naguere  tres  peu  de  noblesse ; 

Ignorant  des  prodiges  inouis 
Naissant  du  Canada,  meconnu  de  Louis. 

Come  friends  and  sing  the  glory  of  Champlain, 
Happy  inheritors  we  of  his  brave  deeds, 

And  fated  in  a distant  age  to  gain 

Many  a fair  province  which  to  us  he  cedes. 

“Poor  tract  of  snow,  however  fair  its  breeds,” 

Lo ! such  the  blind  view  of  thy  century, 

As  this,  thy  new  found  world,  for  verdict  pleads; 
Ignorant  they  how  great  a prodigy, 

New-sprung  from  Canada,  our  age  to-day  should  see. 


In  the  evening  a fancy  dress  ball  was  given  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Wishart 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  the  Club,  at  which  posters  designed  by 
Miss  Chant  and  Miss  Keys  were  auctioned. — During  the  summer  of  this 
year  the  ladies  of  the  Club  carried  on  Red  Cross  work.  A meeting  had  been 
held  in  the  city  for  organization  in  the  Domestic  Science  Building,  and  at 
Go-Home  the  Biological  Station  was  used  as  a centre  from  which  work  was 
distributed.  In  1915  the  work  consisted  of  the  preparation  of  surgical 
dressings  and  the  knitting  of  socks ; these  activities  are  described  elsewhere. 
— The  shoal  at  the  entrance  to  the  steamer  channel  was  marked  and  the 
surveying  and  marking  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Club’s  property  was 
completed. — Two  by-laws,  Nos.  27  and  28,  were  passed  by  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing; No.  27  arranging  for  the  transmission  of  property  by  legacy  and  No. 
28  forbidding  the  cutting  of  pine  trees  or  other  timber  without  the  joint 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  site  and  the  Board. 
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1916  On  the  28th  of  January  an  illustrated  lecture  was  given  by  Professor 
Anderson  in  the  Mining  Building  on  the  History  of  the  Madawaska 

Club.  The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  Club’s  Red  Cross  Fund. — Early 
in  the  year  some  fourteen  cottages  at  Go-Home  were  entered.  The  thieves 
broke  into  other  cottages  up  and  down  the  shore  but  were  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial.  The  Club  contributed  $100  towards  the  fund  for  the  prose- 
cution, which  was  conducted  by  the  Georgian  Bay  Association,  with  the 
result  that  sentence  was  imposed. — During  the  summer  a conference  was  held 
at  Go-Home  with  Dr.  Macallum,  representing  the  Dominion  Government, 
with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Biological  Station  Buildings.  The  plan 
formed  was  approved  by  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  buildings  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Club  in  1917. — An  investigation  into  the  cost  of  filling 
the  ice-houses  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  a report  was  submitted  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1916.  A new  scale  of  charges  was  subsequently 
authorized  by  the  Directors  and  the  method  of  payment  through  the  Treas- 
urer adopted. — During  the  summer  of  1916  the  Allies  were  engaged  in  the 
prolonged  struggle  of  the  Somme  and  the  French  were  heroically  defending 
Verdun.  The  community  at  Go-Home  gave  themselves  diligently  to  Red 
Cross  work.  There  was  no  regatta  again  till  1920. 

1917  During  this  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  chief  activities  at  Go- 
Home  were  connected  with  Red  Cross  work.  The  Biological 

Station  Laboratory  building  was  put  into  condition  and  used  for  this  work 
and  for  the  Sunday  services. — A number  of  members  met  and  cleared  the 
grove  for  outdoor  services.— A general  meeting  of  those  resident  at  Go- 
Home  was  held  at  Madawaska  Island  on  August  4th. — The  Directors 
appointed  John  Fenton  assistant  caretaker  with  permission  to  continue  to 
occupy  the  house  at  Bushby  Point. — The  ladies  of  the  Club  in  the  end  of 
August  collected  a sum  of  money  which  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Fenton  as  a 
mark  of  the  Club’s  esteem  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  her  wedding. — The 
Annual  Meeting  passed  a resolution  amending  By-Law  27  by  the  addition 
of  the  folowing  provision : “In  the  case  of  a member  duly  elected,  being 
the  son  or  daughter  of  a member  who  has  held  a site  for  the  period  of  ten 
years,  the  payment  of  the  required  entrance  fee  may  be  deferred  until  such 
member  acquires  a site  under  the  By-Laws.” — During  1917  there  were  many 
bereavements  among  the  Go-Home  families. 

1918  During  this  year,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  absence  of  the  young 
people  either  on  service  or  engaged  in  war  work,  made  the  life  of 

the  community  very  quiet. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  December,  1917,  the 
project  of  appointing  a committee  of  the  ladies  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Board  to  care  for  the  Red  Cross  work  and  other  matters  was  approved. 
This  committee  with  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson  as  convener  and  Mrs.  Piersol  as 
secretary  arranged  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  the  Sunday  services. — This 
Committee  reorganized  in  1919-1922  with  Mrs.  Percy  Robinson  as  convener 
and  Mrs.  George  Anderson  as  secretary  has,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Club,  provided  the  refreshments  for  the  regattas. — A Geogra- 
phical Committee  to  investigate  and  unify  nomenclature  was  appointed  in 
February  and  the  decisions  of  this  committee  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1920  are  shown  in  a map  prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson. — 
The  chief  event  of  the  season  was  the  bush  fire  to  the  east  of  Professor 
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Fletcher’s  cottage.  The  Board  tendered  to  Prof.  Wright  the  thanks  of  the 
Club  for  conducting  the  fight  against  this  fire  and  requested  him  to  act  in 
future  as  Fire  Chief  with  power  to  call  upon  members  to  render  assistance. 
As  a result  of  this  fire  representations  were  made  to  the  Government  and  a 
fire  ranger  for  the  district  was  stationed  at  the  Narrows. 

1919  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  initial  steps  were  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  repair  the  old  Chute  that  it  might  continue  to  serve 

as  a portage.  In  August  the  Conger  Lumber  Company  rebuilt  the  structure 
preparatory  to  lumbering  at  Basil  Lake. — The  chief  event  of  the  summer  was 
the  extensive  forest  fire  which  broke  out  late  in  July  and  continued  for  three 
weeks  to  threaten  the  cottages  on  the  mainland.  This  fire  originated  at  the 
Freddy  Channel  and  fanned  by  a strong  wind  in  about  three  hours  reached 
the  end  of  Club  House  Bay.  Here,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  fight  was 
made  by  the  Club  and  a line  running  across  in  the  direction  of  Rabbit  Lake 
was  cleared  which  had  to  be  guarded  night  and  day.  Next  the  fire  threatened 
the  peninsula  terminating  in  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  cottage.  A similar  line  was 
run  across  some  distance  behind  Mrs.  Riddell’s  cottage  to  the  head  of  Club 
House  Bay.  The  fire  in  a day  or  two  proved  very  threatening  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  Mr.  Summerfeldt’s  cottage.  Here  a vigorous  conflict  was 
waged  and,  like  the  other  lines,  this  line  had  to  be  continually  patrolled. 
Finally  driven  by  a strong  east  wind  the  fire  got  beyond  control  at  this  point 
and  a new  line  of  defence  had  to  be  hastily  prepared  close  to  the  Summer- 
feldt  cottage.  The  fire  was  fortunately  halted  at  this  line  and  at  sun-down 
the  wind  dropped.  During  the  night  a heavy  rain-fall  ended  the  danger. 
For  about  three  weeks  the  Club  was  actively  engaged  in  fighting  these  fires 
and  on  August  15th  abandoned  the  Sunday  service  for  this  purpose.  The 
Club  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Wright  and  all  who  assisted  for 
the  success  which  finally  rewarded  the  very  strenuous  efforts  of  the  fire- 
fighters.— The  Annual  Meeting  set  apart  a sum  of  money  to  reward  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenton  and  the  fire  rangers. 

1920  During  this  year  the  small  piece  of  land  needed  to  complete  the 
Club’s  ownership  of  the  Pittsburgh  Camp  site  was  purchased. — 

Access  to  Go-Home  Lake  was  cut  off  by  the  logs  in  the  river.  The  rafts  of 
the  lumbermen  proved  a great  inconvenience  to  the  owners  of  houses  in  the 
Inner  Bay.  Ihree  rafts  left  the  Bay  in  1920. — A regatta  was  held  in  the 
Club  House  Bay.  The  events  were  well  contested  and  the  entries  were 
numerous.  After  the  regatta  tea  and  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
Ladies’  Committee.  The  prizes  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Burwash.  A 
dance  for  the  young  people  of  the  Club  was  given  in  the  evening  by  Mrs. 
Baiker.  A great  many  of  the  members  found  their  supply  of  ice  inadequate. 
This  condition  was  due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  ice.  A new  method  of 
filling  the  ice-houses  was  arranged  for  the  winter  of  1920-1921.— Local 
transportation  was  improved  by  Fenton’s  purchase  of  the  “Madawaska.”— 
July  of  1920  was  extremely  hot. 

1921  Regular  Saturday  trips  from  Midland  by  “The  Madawaska”  began 
May  7th. — The  Georgian  Bay  Tourist  Association  undertook  to 

furnish  transportation  in  place  of  the  “Waubic“  transferred  to  the  Thousand 
Island  route.  Their  steamer,  “The  City  of  Midland”  (formerly  “The 
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American”),  began  to  run  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  after  being  over- 
hauled in  dry-dock  at  Kingston.  “The  City  of  Dover,”  “The  Tenno,”  “The 
Water  Bus”  and  “The  City  Queen”  meantime  served  the  route. — The  chief 
events  of  the  summer  were  the  building  of  the  new  freight  shed,  the  Satur- 
day races  from  July  2nd  to  September  3rd,  and  the  Regatta. — The  latter  was 
held  in  front  of  the  wharf,  the  diving  taking  place  from  a spring-board  at 
the  end  of  the  launch  pier.  Refreshments  provided  by  the  Ladies’  Committee 
were  served  in  the  adjacent  grove  specially  cleared  for  the  occasion.  The 
prizes  were  presented  by  Dr.  Spotton.  A dance  in  the  evening  for  the 
young  people  of  the  Club  was  given  by  Mrs.  Adam  Ballantyne. — The  “Cock- 
o’-the-Walk”  flag,  presented  by  Dr.  MacCallum  and  Mr.  J.  Wilton  Morse, 
was  awarded  to  Burleigh  Ballantyne  in  the  14-ft.  class.  The  “Starr”  flag, 
presented  by  Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  was  won  by  Jas.  MacCallum  in  the  12-foot 
class. — Prof.  Newman  built  a cottage  at  Split  Rock. 

1922  The  weather  in  the  summer  of  1922  was  temperate  compared  with 
the  heat  of  1921.  The  season  was  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
The  majority  of  the  cottages  were  occupied  by  their  owners  and  many  old 
residents  returned.— The  Saturday  races  from  July  15th  to  August  26th,  and 
the  Regatta  on  August  18th  and  19th,  were  the  chief  events. — The  latter 
took  place  partly  before  the  wharf  and  partly  opposite  the  Club  House  site 
where  refreshments  were  served  and  the  prizes  presented  by  Dr.  Pakenham. 
— The  “Cock-o’- the- Walk”  flag  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Wilson,  the 
“Starr”  flag  to  Ross  Wilson  and  the  Bushby  Cup,  presented  by  Mr.  Lesslie 
Wilson,  to  Gilbert  Robinson. — The  fishing  during  this  summer  was  unusu- 
ally good. — Prof.  Shaw  built  a cottage  at  Mable  G.  Island. 


Early  History 

FROM  the  summit  of  High  Rock  the  wide  view  over  the  expanse  of 
Georgian  Bay  dotted  with  innumerable  islands  entices  the  imagina- 
tion to  people  so  engaging  a wilderness  with  the  creatures  of  fancy. 
There  is  no  need.  What  now  seems  so  remote  was  once  a continental  high- 
way. These  sheltered  channels  must  always  have  been  favorite  hunting 
grounds  of  the  aborigines,  and  beginning  with  LeCaron  and  Champlain  in 
1615  they  were  traversed  by  a long  succession  of  missionaries,  traders  and 
travellers. 

From  the  first  visit  of  Champlain  till  the  destruction  of  the  Huron 
mission  in  1649  canoes  were  constantly  coming  and  going  on  the  long  journey 
to  Quebec.  During  this  epoch,  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  even  a small 
cannon  passed  the  mouth  of  Go-Home  Bay. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  the  Jesuits  there  came  the  flight  and  dispersion 
in  1650  of  all  that  the  Iroquois  left  living  of  the  30,000  Hurons.  This 
wretched  remnant  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  when  the  ice  had  not  yet 
all  disappeared.  Following  these  tragic  events  the  Iroquois  war  parties 
swept  for  years  up  and  down  the  coast  in  conflict  with  the  Ojibways  from 
the  Sault  who  finally  proved  victorious  and  drove  the  Iroquois  from  Ontario 
in  the  18th  century. 
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In  October,  1680,  LaSalle  passed  the  Go-Home  on  one  of  his  trips  to 
the  Mississippi.  Thereafter  for  some  years  history  is  silent,  though  it  is 
known  that  New  England  fur  traders  came  this  way  frequently  in  an  effort 
to  tap  the  fur  trade  at  Mackinaw  and  that  the  French  built  Fort  Rouille 
in  1747  to  prevent  their  doing  so. 

In  1764  Alexander  Henry  was  brought  as  a prisoner  by  the  Ojibways 
from  Mackinaw  down  through  the  islands  on  their  way  to  the  great  confer- 
ence with  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  at  Niagara  after  the  failure  of  Pontiac. 

About  ten  years  later  a trader  named  Cowan  settled  on  Matchedash 
Bay  opposite  Fesserton  and  captured  the  fur  trade  of  this  region.  His 
canoes  would  be  seen  annually  passing  to  and  from  Mackinaw.  About  1800 
other  traders  began  to  attract  the  Indians  to  use  this  route  and  after  the 
war  of  1812  the  North-West  Fur  Company  used  the  route  regularly.  During 
that  war  it  was  one  of  the  communications  with  the  important  post,  Fort 
Mackinaw,  and  soldiers  probably  passed  the  Bay. 

After  the  establishment  of  a military  post  at  Penetanguishene  in  1815 
the  eastern  coast  of  Georgian  Bay  became  more  and  more  a much  travelled 
route.  Immense  parties  of  Indians  passed  yearly  to  and  fro  to  receive  their 
presents  from  the  British  Government,  distributed  first  at  Niagara,  then  at 
York,  then  at  Holland  Landing,  then  at  Present  Island  outside  Midland,  and 
finally  about  1835  at  Manitoulin. 

In  1822  Commander  Bayfield  began  the  survey  of  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Huron. 

Among  all  the  interesting  parties  who  passed  this  way  the  well  equipped 
canoes  of  David  Thompson,  in  1825,  must  have  been  most  remarkable.  He 
was  returning  from  the  survey  of  the  international  boundary  line. 

Then  there  was  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  April  1825,  on  his  way  to  the 
far  North. 

In  1837  Mrs.  Jamieson,  the  famous  author  and  feminist,  journeyed  by 
canoe  south  from  Manitoulin  to  Penetanguishene  and  has  left  an  interesting 
description. 

After  that  came  the  lumbermen  and  the  settlers  who  peopled  Parry 
Sound. 

Long  before  the  Madawaska  Club  came  to  Go-Home  Bay  the  region 
was  familiar  to  hunters  both  Indian  and  white  men  from  the  South.  The 
Bay  gave  easy  access  to  all  the  Muskoka  region  and  for  hunters  as  well  as 
lumbermen  it  was  the  jumping  off  place  into  the  wilderness.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  was  from  the  Bay  that 
hunter  and  lumberman  returned  to  civilization  and  hence  they  named  it 
Go-Home  Bay. 


The  Indians 

THE  Indians  who  come  to  Go-Home  are  either  Ojibways  from  the 
Christian  Islands  and  Indian  Harbor,  or  Iroquois  from  Black  Lake. 
J he  latter  removed  from  Oka  to  Black  Lake  in  1881  and  number 
about  150.  The  Village  of  Oka,  on  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Ottawa  River  near  Montreal,  was  settled  in  1720  by  900  Catholic 
Iroquois,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  Algonquins. 
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The  Ojibways  or  Chippewas  of  the  Christian  Islands  have  had  a varied 
history.  They  belong  to  a tribe  which  numbers  about  38,000,  21,000  in 
Canada,  14,000  in  the  United  States,  and  3,000  in  Mexico.  Their  language 
was  the  French  of  North  America,  being  used  as  a medium  of  communica- 
tion all  over  the  continent.  Originally  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi, they  gave  their  name  to  Lake  Superior,  Otchipwekitchigumme.  One 
branch  of  the  Ojibways,  the  Missisagas,  fought  successfully  against  the 
Iroquois  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  overran  Ontario. 

When  the  British  settled  the  province  the  Ojibways  were  in  possession 
and  the  land  was  purchased  from  them  in  a series  of  18  treaties  from  1784 
to  1854,  when  the  Indians  surrendered  the  mainland  of  the  Georgian  Bay. 
Among  the  Chiefs  who  signed  a treaty  with  Governor  Simcoe  in  1798  at 
Penetanguishene  is  found  the  name  Aasance.  Indians  of  that  name  still 
live  on  the  Christian  Islands. 

Prior  to  1830  the  Indians  wandered  freely  about  the  Lake  Simcoe  region. 
Sir  John  Colborn  then  collected  them,  500  in  number,  in  a reserve  of  9,500 
acres  stretching  from  the  narrows  at  Orillia  to  Cold  water. 

In  1836  the  Indians  surrendered  this  reserve  to  the  Government.  One 
band  under  Chief  Yellowhead  or  Musquakie  removed  to  Rama  near  Orillia, 
a second  band  under  Chief  Aasance  removed  to  Beausoleil  and  Christian 
Islands  where  they  have  resided  ever  since.  There  have  been  no  Hurons 
in  the  region  since  1650.  The  Huron  name  for  The  Giant’s  Tomb  was 
Ondiatura.  The  Jesuits  called  it  Ascension  Island. 


The  Charter 

THE  Charter  of  the  Club  bears  the  date  of  July  12th,  1898,  and  con- 
tains the  names  of  Robert  Ramsay  Wright,  Alfred  Baker,  Maurice 
Hutton,  Professors  in  the  University  of  Toronto;  John  Galbraith, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science;  William  Hodgson  Ellis,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Practical  Science;  William  James  Loudon,  Lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Toronto;  Andrew  Walker  Fleck,  of  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
Secretary  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway ; Alfred  Vyoyan  Spencer,  of  the 
Village  of  Preston,  Banker;  James  Bain,  the  younger,  Public  Librarian; 
George  Edward  Lumsden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Ontario; 
Robert  Frederic  Stupart,  Director  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory;  John 
Wilton  Morse,  Banker;  Joseph  Thomas  Clark,  Editor  of  Saturday  Night; 
Archibald  Blue,  Director  of  Mines  for  the  Province  of  Ontario ; Thomas 
William  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario;  David  Henderson,  Barrister-at-Law ; and  Frederick  Fenton  and 
Harold  Bertram  Anderson,  Doctors  of  Medicine ; as  charter  members. 

After  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Club  to  be  (a)  subject  to  the 
laws  respecting  the  protection  of  fish  and  game  to  pursue,  hunt,  capture 
and  take  the  same  in,  over  and  upon  the  lands,  waters  and  property  of  the 
Club,  and  (b)  to  conduct  experimental  work  in  Forestry,  Biology  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  Science,  the  Charter  appoints  as  provisional  directors 
Professor  Wright,  Professor  Baker,  Professor  Hutton,  Principal  Galbraith, 
Professor  Ellis  and  Mr.  William  James  Loudon.  A clause  follows  limiting 
membership  to  the  graduates,  undergraduates  or  officials  of  the  University 
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of  Toronto  and  directing  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Madawaska  Club 
shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  being  assigned  or  transferred  to  any  body  cor- 
porate whatever,  or  to  any  individual  other  than  those  specified  who  is  not 
a graduate  or  undergraduate  or  official  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

To  prevent  the  lands  deeded  by  the  Ontario  Government  to  the  Club 
gradually  coming  under  the  control  of  individuals  who  have  no  connection 
with  the  said  University  of  Toronto  or  the  said  School  of  Practical  Science, 
the  Charter  states:  “We  hereby  expressly  ordain  and  declare  that  the  divid- 
ing up  of  the  said  lands  among  the  shareholders  of  the  Club  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  By-laws  of  the  Club,  and  that  while  there  may  be  transfers 
of  particular  portions  of  the  said  lands  from  one  shareholder  of  the  Club 
to  another  shareholder  therein,  no  person  not  connected  with  the  said  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  or  the  said  School  of  Practical  Science  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  defined  in  this  our  Charter  (other  than  those  specified  in  this 
our  Charter)  shall  acquire  any  interest  in  any  of  the  said  lands.  Provided 
always  that  any  of  the  said  lands  conveyed  or  leased  in  disregard  hereof 
shall  thereby  become  forfeited  to  us.” 


An  Impression  of  the  Summer  of  1899 

DURING  the  second  year  we  stayed  for  some  weeks  in  the  Club 
House,  occupying  at  first  rooms  on  the  “old  side,”  and  moving  over 
to  the  “new  side”  when  it  was  finished. 

In  front  of  the  Club  House  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon’s  tent.  The  Mc- 
Curdys  had  a tent  on  the  top  of  a rock  beside  the  Club  House.  The  Club 
House  doors  and  the  windows  would  not  shut.  I remember  waking  one 
night  and  hearing  an  animal  prowling  about  in  the  passage  outside  the 
bedroom  “curtains”  (there  were  no  doors).  He  lay  down  with  a force 
which  shook  the  whole  building.  It  was  only  the  McCurdys’  “Laddie.” 
One  night  on  the  “new  side”  of  the  Club  House  a bat  got  in.  Its  flight 
could  be  followed  by  the  shrieks  which  came  from  one  room  after  another. 

The  morning  after  we  arrived  Jean  and  I saw  a huge  rattlesnake.  I 
have  never  seen  a larger  rattler.  We  did  not  know  what  it  was  but  thought 
it  made  a queer  noise. 

Those  were  the  days  of  rowboats.  Once  during  that  summer  we  rowed 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Camp — then  occupied  by  the  Pittsburghers — and  back 
against  a stiff  wind. 

We  used  to  bathe  in  the  little  bay  beside  the  steamer  dock.  There  was 
no  wharf  there  then  except  the  one  for  the  “City”  and  the  bay  had  a fine 
sandy  shore. 

The  chickens  about  the  Club  House  used  to  roost  in  trees ; when  they 
were  needed  for  the  table  they  had  to  be  shot.  I remember  vividly  a dinner 
when  everyone  got  the  “neck”  of  a “chicken.” 

Old  John  was  the  cook  and  could  cook  many  things  very  well.  There 
were  two  boys — one  of  them  a Nault — whom  we  called  “Cherubs.”  They 
had  a tent  near  the  Club  House.  They  were  supposed  to  wait  on  the  table 
and  do  various  other  things.  Once  when  there  was  a thunderstorm  one 
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of  them  came  up  to  the  room  where  my  brothers  slept,  got  under  one  of  the 
beds  and  spent  the  night  there  refusing  to  be  dislodged. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season  a goat  which  was  kept  near  the  Club 
House  in  some  way  got  upstairs.  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Starr  and  Mr.  Rosebrugh 
undertook  to  bring  it  down.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  at  dinner.  Wild 
rushes  were  heard  upstairs  and  finally  bump ! bump ! bump ! down  the  stairs, 
the  goat  being  caught  by  the  horns  and  dragged  down. 

For  some  years  there  was  a store,  either  in  the  Club  House  building  or 
in  the  boathouse.  My  general  memory  of  this  store  is  one  of  confusion  and 
lack  of  cleanliness.  It  was  a great  worry  to  the  unfortunate  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  who  had  to  look  after  it. 

Service  was  held  on  the  Club  House  verandah,  the  gallery  being  the  rock 
beside  the  Club  House,  where  the  boys  and  girls  sat.  Dr.  Ballantyne  was 
preaching  one  day  when  his  dog,  at  the  cottage,  heard  his  voice  and  swam 
over  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation. 

My  first  bonfire  was  at  Miss  Curzon’s  island.  Miss  Curzon  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  have  a dinghy. 

Another  bonfire  was  one  at  the  Ballantynes’.  The  figure  I remember 
there  is  that  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald  in  a pair  of  light  brown  knickerbockers 
and  his  long  black  clerical  coat,  with  a huge  branch  in  his  hand  leaping 
round  the  fire  and  singing  “Macpherson  Swore  a Feud.” 

AGNES  RIDDELL. 


The  End  of  the  Club  House 

IN  September,  1903,  the  Club  House  was  torn  down.  There  was  a gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  building  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  Roughly 
constructed  as  a shelter  for  the  members  while  building  their  cottages 
it  was  not  intended  for  permanent  use.  Financially  it  had  not  been  a success 
and  no  one  was  found  willing  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  an  enterprise.  Deficits  had  to  be  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  the  labor  of  supervision  during  the  summer  and  packing  up  for 
the  winter  fell  heavily  upon  those  who  assumed  the  burden.  There  was 
also  the  belief  that  the  building  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  large  gather- 
ings that  crowded  it  on  regatta  days.  There  was  thus  no  disagreement  among 
the  Directors  as  to  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  Club  House.  It  was,  how- 
ever, contended  by  some  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  share- 
holders. Meantime,  however,  other  circumstances  induced  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  proceed  at  once.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  a change 
in  the  caretaker  and  Frank  Fenton  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Joe 
Nault.  The  latter  had  been  very  useful  during  the  period  when  cottages 
were  being  built,  but  there  were  complaints  about  the  supply  of  milk  and  he 
had  cut  down  trees  adjacent  to  houses  for  firewood.  The  Club,  however, 
owed  Joe  a sum  of  money  for  the  construction  of  the  dock  and  the  treasury 
was  empty.  In  addition,  furniture  had  to  be  provided  for  the  new  caretaker. 
It  was  felt  that  immediate  action  ought  to  be  taken.  The  Club  House  was 
pulled  down,  a portion  of  the  furniture  was  disposed  of  to  Fenton  and  most 
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of  the  rest  sold  by  auction.  From  the  money  thus  raised  the  Club’s  debt  to 
Nault  was  liquidated  and  Fenton  was  established  as  caretaker.  Several  years 
later  the  remainder  of  the  dishes  and  kitchen  furniture  was  sold  at  auction. 

There  remained  on  the  Club  House  site  the  kitchen,  which  was  taken  to 
pieces  in  1905  and  removed  to  the  wharf  where  it  served  for  years  first  as  a 
post  office  and  then  as  a store-house,  finally  disappearing  in  1921.  There 
is  now  only  the  boathouse  on  the  original  site. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  Club  House  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Madawaska  Club  came  to  an  end.  Without  a community  centre  the  Club  was 
destined  to  be  more  individualistic.  As  the  number  of  cottages  had  greatly 
increased  community  gatherings  became  a more  serious  undertaking  and 
were  limited  to  the  yearly  regatta  and  the  Sunday  services. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  elected  in  1903  recognizing  the  changed 
character  of  the  Club  undertook  the  revision  of  the  By-laws  and  after  much 
debate  and  a session  which  lasted  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  revised 
By-laws  were  approved  by  the  shareholders  on  December  12th,  1904.  Under 
the  new  constitution  of  the  Club,  while  the  original  unity  of  the  organization 
was  preserved,  provision  was  made  whereby  individual  members  could  secure 
possession  of  their  holdings  subject  to  the  By-laws  of  the  Club.  The  revi- 
sion of  1904  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  By-laws  is  still  in  effect. 


Go-Home  in  the  Days  of  Long  Ago 

IN  the  days  of  long  ago  a group  of  youths,  of  which  I happened  to  be  one, 
was  encamped  upon  Island  158,  now  adorned  by  Dr.  MacCallum’s 
summer  home.  Storms  prevented  us  from  fishing  outside  and  one  day 
our  guide,  John  Monague,  of  the  Christian  Islands,  suggested  a “voyage 
of  discovery.”  The  rowboats  and  birchbarlc  canoes  were  manned ; there 
were  no  motor  boats  then,  nor  had  Wilton  Morse  designed  the  sailing 
dinghy,  and  we  travelled  along  the  channel  between  Islands  158  and  161, 
the  latter  of  which  is  now  “Gwanatchewan,”  my  summer  home,  across  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Back  Bay  and  into  what  was  then  the  Rocky  Narrows 
but  is  now  known  as  the  entrance  to  the  Pittsburgh,  along  that  narrow  but 
entrancing  waterway.  After  passing  the  point  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Morreaus,  the  left  bank  was  almost  devoid  of  green,  for  a big  bush  fire 
had  recently  robbed  it  of  its  stately  beauty.  Suddenly  someone  spotted  a 
porcupine  wending  his  leisurely  clumsy  way  across  the  rocks  and,  as  we  had 
collected  eight  already  and  had  the  specimens  housed  in  a rocky  cave  near 
our  camp,  we  decided  to  secure  this  one  also.  For  safety  “Porky”  climbed 
a little  birch  tree  that  had  escaped  the  flames.  One  of  the  boys,  a recent 
addition  to  our  party,  had  what  in  modern  language  would  be  called  a 
“brain  wave”  and  began  to  shake  the  tree,  but  his  brain  wave  did  not  teach 
him  to  “stand  from  under.”  Porky  let  go  his  hold  and  alighted  on  the  back 
of  the  tenderfoot’s  neck.  It  occupied  some  of  our  time  before  the  last  quill 
was  removed,  but  when  we  returned  that  night  we  added  a ninth  porcupine 
to  our  collection. 
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The  tiny  flotilla  was  again  manned  and  proceeded  on  its  way,  one  vista 
after  another  opening  upon  the  astonished  vision  of  the  youthful  voyageurs. 
As  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Joe  Clark’s  summer 
“house  of  mirth,”  and  Professor  Wright’s  Bay  came  into  view,  we  spied 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay  a huge  black  bear  swimming,  unconscious  of 
approaching  danger.  Someone  drew  the  charge  of  shot  from  the  old  blunder- 
bus  and  reloaded  it  with  buckshot  and  we  rowed  as  no  Varsity  crew  ever 
rowed  before  or  since  in  pursuit  of  Bruin.  He  landed  on  the  front  of  the 
rock  where  Dr.  McPhedran’s  house  now  stands,  about  a hundred  yards  ahead 
of  us,  and  disappeared  with  amazing  rapidity  into  the  woods.  It  was  a 
thrilling  adventure  for  youths  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years ! 

We  then  turned  up  the  river  where  one  glory  after  another  impressed 
itself  upon  our  receptive  minds  as  we  slowly  approached  the  Chute,  near 
the  foot  of  which  we  picked  up  a few  pickerel  for  our  supper.  As  every- 
thing about  us  was  new  and  absorbing  we  had  no  thought  of  fatigue,  little 
realizing  that  all  that  distance  was  to  be  traversed  again  before  we  could 
reach  our  camp  and  supper. 

Returning  from  the  river  we  again  came  into  the  Inner  Bay,  and 
“John”  decided  to  return  by  another  route.  This  proved  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Outer  Bay,  and  for  the  first  time  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Devil’s  Elbow,  always  easily  navigable  with  rowboats  and  canoes. 

The  camp  on  158  looked  a veritable  paradise  to  this  group  of  hungry 
boys  who,  with  John  as  chief  cook,  soon  prepared  a toothsome  supper  of 
fried  pickerel  steaks,  fried  onions,  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and  a pint  of 
blueberries  for  each,  truly  a supper  fit  for  the  gods ! 

Thus  as  a small  boy  my  first  acquaintance  was  made  with  enchanting 
Go-Home  and  its  surroundings.  That  night  as  I slept  upon  a bed  of  moss, 
a dream  came  to  me  that  some  day  I might  really  own  an  island  in  this 
land  of  ever  varying  beauty,  “one  spot”  of  which  one  never  tires. 

“God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 

But,  since  our  hearts  are  small, 

Ordained  for  each  one  spot  should  prove 
Beloved  over  all.” 

F.  N.  G.  STARR,  C.B.E. 


An  Angler’s  Paradise 

BEFORE  there  was  a cottage  at  Go-Home  I spent  a week  tenting  there 
with  several  present  members  of  the  Club  and  my  chief  purpose  was 
to  investigate  the  fishing.  It  was  advisable  to  learn  whether  the 
fishing  was  good,  what  kinds  of  game  fish  could  be  caught,  and  whether  the 
best  time  for  catching  them  was  early  morning,  afternoon  or  evening.  So 
with  a devotion  to  duty  against  which  nothing  can  be  said  I fished  diligently. 
Ten  minutes  after  landing  I hooked  a fish  which,  without  revealing  its 
identity,  broke  my  rod  and  escaped. 

There  was  excellent  fishing  everywhere  at  that  time.  Not  only  were 
black  bass  plentiful  at  all  the  shoals  and  points  in  the  big  bay  and  the  inner 
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bay,  up  the  river  and  out  in  the  open,  but  I have  caught  fine  pickerel  in  all 
these  places.  So  large  and  plentiful  were  pickerel  near  the  spot  which  the 
late  Prof.  Ballantyne  selected  for  his  cottage  that  we  gave  it  the  name  of 
Pickerel  Point.  At  that  place  I caught  one  as  long  as  Frank  Fenton’s  arm 
and  having  no  landing-net  jumped  into  the  water  and  embraced  it.  Charlie 
Wright  and  W.  J.  Loudon  can  vouch  for  this — but  if  they  add  anything,  I 
do  not  vouch  for  any  such  additions  until  I know  what  they  are. 

The  pickerel  are  gone.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  angler  is 
responsible  for  this,  and  many  of  us  believe  that  the  gaps  have  been  netted 
in  the  spring  and  fall  and  that  game  fish  have  been  exported  to  Buffalo 
and  elsewhere  rather  than  sold  in  our  own  cities  where  prosecutions  might 
have  taken  place.  The  value  of  game  fish  to  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Muskoka 
regions  in  drawing  summer  tourists  never  appears  to  have  sufficiently  im- 
pressed the  authorities  of  the  Province. 

J.  T.  CLARK. 


The  Sunday  Service — Go-Home  Bay 

A BLUE  sky  with  floating  clouds  overhead ; the  bright  mid-day  sun 
dancing  on  the  breakers  of  the  great  outside  bay  and  on  the  wavelets 
. of  the  inner  bay,  and  filtering  delightfully  through  the  trees  over- 
hanging the  rock-lipped  ravine  in  which  the  Church  service  is  held.  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  a little  plain  table  for  the  officiating  minister, 
and  a small  portable  organ  set  on  a level  bit  of  the  rocks,  form  the  simple 
equipment ; and  the  congregation  seat  themselves  most  informally  on  rock 
or  ground. 

It  is  a pleasant  sight,  that  congregation,  often  numbering  upward  of 
a couple  of  hundred,  old  and  young.  It  is  a family  service.  And  so  far  as 
religious  denominations  are  concerned  “one  family”  is  perhaps  the  best 
description  of  the  congregation.  They  are  all  one  in  delightful  fellowship 
and  communion. 

There  has  been  a Sunday  service  from  the  beginning.  At  first  this  was 
held  on  the  verandah  of  the  old  Club  House.  When  this  building  disappeared 
the  service  migrated.  The  groves  adjoining  the  cottages  of  the  late  Professor 
Ballantyne  and  the  late  Professor  Fraser  for  several  years  provided  delight- 
ful accommodation.  Later  the  service  was  removed  to  Madawaska  Island, 
the  old  laboratory  affording  convenient  shelter  for  the  congregation  in 
inclement  weather. 

The  ministers  who  belong  to  the  Club,  and  visiting  ministers,  take  the 
services.  A committee  named  by  the  Directors  of  the  Club  has  general  charge. 
An  interesting  recent  feature  has  been  addresses  by  young  people  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  Club,  and  had  become  foreign  missionaries,  such  as  Edward 
Wallace  and  Hattie  MacCurdy,  from  China. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  no  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the 
hymns.  Later  a small  harmonium  was  carried  out  to  the  rocks  from  the 
Ballantyne  cottage  and  played  by  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  and  helped  wonderfully. 
Occasionally  an  amateur  orchestra  was  added  with  good  effect. 
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In  the  early  days,  before  the  Club  grew  too  large,  the  delightful  Sunday 
evening  “Sing-song,”  when  canoes  and  rowboats  and  dinghies  tied  up  to 
Professor  Wright’s  little  steamer  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,*  drew  out  the 
whole  community  to  a memorable  twilight  hour. 

The  Sunday  collections  are  allocated  to  such  causes  as  the  Penetang 
and  Midland  Hospitals,  the  University  Settlement,  and  the  Star  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  In  the  War  time  work  and  money  were  contributed  in  generous 
amounts  to  the  University’s  Hospital  Fund. 

The  congregation  must,  perforce,  come  and  go  by  water,  and  the  home- 
ward start  of  the  flotilla  of  canoes  and  skiffs  and  sailing  boats  and  motor- 
driven  craft  is  a sight  to  be  remembered. 

R.  DOUGLAS  FRASER. 

— Club  Chaplains:  Rev.  Jas.  Ballantyne,  D.D.,  ex-Moderator  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  (ob.)  ; Rev.  R.  Douglas  Fraser,  D.D. ; the  Rev.  Canon 
James,  D.D. ; Rev.  Professor  Wallace,  D.D.  The  Club  is  also  indebted  to 
many  other  resident  and  visiting  clergymen  who  have  assisted  in  the  ser- 
vices, especially  Rev.  Professor  Kilpatrick  and  the  Rev.  George  Kilpatrick. 


Red  Cross  Work 

IN  the  organization  and  support  of  Red  Cross  activities  during  the  event- 
ful years,  1914  to  1918,  members  of  the  Madawaska  Club  took  a worthy 
part.  Following  the  establishment  of  Red  Cross  auxiliaries,  and  espe- 
cially the  formation  of  the  University  Hospital  Supply  Association,  with 
which  many  if  not  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  Club  were  actively  associated, 
a meeting  was  held  during  the  spring  of  1915,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson  in  the 
chair,  at  which  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  on  during  the  summer 
months  at  Go-Home.  The  Club  provided  the  necessary  workroom  accommo- 
dation by  setting  aside  for  the  purpose  one  of  the  small  buildings  on  the 
Madawaska  Island,  where  on  two  days  a week  throughout  the  season  goods 
furnished  by  the  U.PI.S.A.  were  distributed  and  the  finished  articles  returned. 
This  work  was  continued  in  subsequent  seasons  until  1918,  with  the  exception 
that  in  1917,  when  knitting  was  chiefly  in  demand,  supplies  were  taken  by 
the  members  individually  from  the  Toronto  headquarters  or  from  a local 
stock  kept  at  one  of  the  cottages. 

The  amount  of  work  accomplished  may  be  roughly  gauged  from  the 
following  list,  by  no  means  complete,  of  articles  returned  to  the  U.H.S.A., 
and  credited  to  the  members  of  the  Club:  Socks,  511  pairs;  bandages,  273; 
head  bandages  cut,  60;  compresses,  15,659;  sponges,  27,583;  wipes,  16,000; 
wash  cloths  made  up  830,  cut  516;  handkerchiefs  made  up  684,  cut  480. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  which  characterized  the  work  throughout. 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  summer  work  in  which  the  ladies 
actively  engaged,  contributions  to  Red  Cross  funds  were  made  in  a variety 

*This  was  “The  Madawaska,”  which  belonged  jointly  to  Dean  Galbraith  and 
Professor  Wright.  It  was  forty  feet  long  with  a triple  expansion  engine  built  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Science.  It  remained  at  Go-Home  for  ten  years  and 
carried  many  parties  up  and  down  the  shore. 
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of  ways.  In  1914  Mrs.  W.  H.  vanderSmissen  collected  $80.60  for  the 
I.O.D.E.  Hospital  Ship.  Professor  Anderson  in  1916  and  again  in  1917 
gave  illustrated  lectures,  the  proceeds  of  which  amounting  to  $102.25,  to- 
gether with  the  sum  of  $164  collected  by  the  ladies  in  1917,  went  to 
the  Hospital  Supply  Association.  The  Club  also  made  monetary  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  $305.93  from  funds  derived  from  the  Sunday  Service 
collections  to  the  Hospital  Supply  Association,  the  Prisoners  of  War  Bread 
Fund  and  to  the  Wool  Fund  organized  by  Mrs.  Alexander  McPhedran. 

RUTH  HORTON  BENSLEY. 


The  Georgian  Bay  Biological  Station 

THE  Biological  Station  at  Go-Home  was  established  in  the  first  instance 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  W.  J.  Loudon  and  other  members 
of  the  Club,  a petition  having  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
Dominion  Government  which  resulted  in  a grant  to  the  Club  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  original  intention  was  to  make  a study 
of  the  black  bass  and  other  lake  fishes  and  to  conduct  rearing  experiments 
utilizing  the  shallow  pond  situated  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  site. 

The  laboratory  building  and  boathouse  were  erected  for  the  Club  by  Joe 
Nault  in  1901,  and  the  house  for  accommodation  of  workers  in  1905. 

At  its  inception  the  biological  work  of  the  laboratory  was  in  charge  of 
Professor  R.  R.  Bensley,  then  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Valuable 
hydrographic  studies  were  conducted  by  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  and 
Professor  Loudon  instituted  meteorological  studies  which  he  carried  forward 
for  several  years.  Professor  B.  A.  Bensley  assumed  charge  of  the  laboratory 
in  1902  continuing  until  1911,  when  for  three  seasons,  until  1914  when  the 
station  was  closed,  the  work  was  in  charge  of  Professor  E.  M.  Walker 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Mavor. 

Originally  conducted  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  it  became 
evident  in  1903  that  a closer  connection  must  be  established  between  the 
work  of  the  station  and  that  of  the  remaining  Canadian  stations  of  the 
Biological  Board  of  Canada  and  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Accordingly,  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Club,  the  supervision 
of  the  station  was  transferred  directly  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Although  restricted  in  some  respects  both  by  its  geographical  position, 
and  its  establishment  as  a fixed  rather  than  movable  station,  the  Go-Home 
laboratory  accomplished  results  of  far-reaching  importance.  Specifically 
its  technical  papers  were  incorporated  in  a volume  of  reports  published  in 
1915  as  Sessional  Papers  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  More 
important,  however,  it  served  as  a training  place  at  a critical  period  for 
young  men  who  later  rendered  valuable  service  to  economic  biology  else- 
where, while  both  in  material  and  in  personnel  it  gave  direction  to  a unique 
development  in  laboratory  practice,  namely,  the  foundation  of  marine  and 
fresh  water  laboratories  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

B.  A.  BENSLEY. 
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Level  of  the  Georgian  Bay 

By  Sir  Frederic  Stupart 

INFORMATION  as  to  the  variations  in  the  level  of  the  water  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  has  been  obtained  from  a chart  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Lakes  Survey,  and  from 
a report  published  by  the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission,  “Altitudes 
in  Canada,”  2nd  Edition. 

The  chart  shows  a curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  mean  monthly  read- 
ings of  a gauge  from  1860  to  1922,  giving  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  above  mean  sea  level,  while  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
gives  certain  data  for  an  earlier  period. 

From  the  statistics  presented  we  have  the  following  facts:  The  highest 
level  on  record  of  the  Georgian  Bay  was  in  July,  1838,  584.69  ft.  above  mean 
sea  level.  The  lowest  on  record  was  in  February,  1819,  578.02  ft.  above  sea 
level,  a variation  between  highest  and  lowest  of  6.67  feet.  The  years  of 
very  high  water  were  1838,  1858,  1859,  1862,  1870,  1876  and  1886.  The 
highest  water  since  1886  occurred  in  1917  and  1918,  when,  however,  it  was 
1.75  feet  lower  than  the  1886  level.  Prior  to  1890  and  subsequent  to  1860 
the  lowest  mean  monthly  level  shown  by  the  chart  was  reached  in  March, 
1869,  but  levels  nearly  1 foot  lower  have  since  been  recorded  in  1895,  1912 
and  1922,  in  which  last-named  year  the  level  in  February  was  579.2. 

A long  period  of  very  high  water  covering  five  years  occurred  from 
1883  to  1887  and  was  followed  by  a gradual  decline  to  a very  low  stage  in 
1895-6.  From  1897  the  level  gradually  increased  and  was  fairly  high  in 
1904-8,  after  which  it  became  very  low  again  in  1911,  1915  and  1922,  and 
was  high  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  record  for  the  period  of  forty  years,  from  1875  to  1914,  shows  the 


following : 

Feet 

Range  in  mean  annual  variation 0.97 

Mean  annual  range 1-15 

Greatest  annual  range  (in  1876)  1.94 

Least  annual  range  (in  1879)  59 

Highest  monthly  mean  water  (in  July,  1876)  583.66 

Lowest  monthly  mean  water  (in  December,  1895)  579.02 

Greatest  range  in  monthly  mean  waters  4.64 

Highest  annual  mean  water  (in  1886)  583.08 

Lowest  annual  mean  water  (in  1896)  579.53 

Greatest  range  in  annual  mean  waters  3.55 


As  regards  annual  variation  the  lake  is  generally  highest  in  the  month 
of  July  and  lowest  in  the  months  of  December  and  February. 

Inspection  of  the  water  level  curve  shows  that  apart  from  the  annual 
variation,  there  is  a period  which  seems  to  range  somewhere  between  eight 
and  thirteen  years,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  also  a longer 
period  which  includes  many  of  the  shorter  ones. 

The  Engineers  state  that  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
has  reduced  the  water  level  of  Lake  Michigan  and  hence  the  Georgian  Bay 
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about  six  inches,  but  this  does  not  wholly  account  for  the  lower  general 
level  which  with  few  breaks  has  obtained  since  about  1890. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute  in  February,  1896,  the 
writer  pointed  out  that  the  two  principal  factors  governing  the  level  of  the 
water  in  any  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  the  precipitation  over  its  own 
drainage  area  and  the  stage  of  the  water  in  the  lake  next  higher  up,  and 
further  that  evaporation  must  be  considered.  This  conclusion  was  based 
on  a comparison  of  curves  of  rainfall  and  of  lake  levels  which  showed  a 
marked  agreement.  Unfortunately  the  rainfall  statistics  are  very  meagre 
owing  to  so  much  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  being  so  recently 
and  even  yet  so  sparsely  inhabited. 

The  gradual  deforestation  of  the  country  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes 
may  have  led  to  some  small  diminution  of  the  rainfall,  but  in  any  case  it 
certainly  has  led  to  a more  rapid  run  off  in  the  streams. 


Early  Canoe  Trips 

OTHER  parts  of  this  record  testify  to  the  very  many  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  appearance  and  customs  of  Go-Home  Bay 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Club  and  are  worthy  of  recollection. 
The  contour  of  the  country,  however,  is  unchanged,  so  that,  at  first  sight 
it  would  seem  superfluous  to  make  any  remarks  on  such  a constant  feature 
as  canoe  trips.  The  tendency  of  youth  to  make  adventurous  trips,  the  islands, 
the  bays,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  have  all  remained  unchanged,  surely  there- 
fore the  story  of  canoe  trips  from  Go-Home  Bay  has  not  altered. 

Not  so,  however. 

In  the  days  when  the  old  “Masonic”  used  to  manoeuvre  round  the  Pig 
Island  reef  and  land  its  passengers  in  front  of  the  Club  House  now  long 
vanished,  many  things  which  the  youth  of  to-day  has,  the  youth  of  that  time 
had  not. 

There  was  no  older  generation  who  could  be  referred  to  regarding 
the  topography  of  the  country  and  there  were  no  maps.  Go-Home  Bay  itself 
had  not  been  accurately  surveyed.  There  were  no  motor  boats  to  aid  the 
explorer  or  to  make  easy  the  first  lap  of  the  up-river  journey. 

The  entire  club  area  and  the  hinterland  were  an  unexplored,  unmapped 
region.  The  youth  of  that  period  explored  the  areas  surrounding  their  own 
cottages  and  swapped  notes  of  their  explorations  at  the  almost  nightly 
campfire. 

Trips  through  the  lakes  of  the  Big  Island,  through  the  lagoons  and 
lakes  of  Pittsburgh  Camp  and  to  the  Chute  were  the  early  attempts.  In  those 
far-off  days  there  was  a rapid  and  a deep  pool  below  the  Chute  which  was 
a wide  structure  built  of  timbers  squared  by  the  axe,  and  the  portage  path, 
now  long  forgotten,  was  a short  but  royally  rough  carry  along  the  southern 
bank.  Then  came  the  exploration  of  Go-Home  Lake  with  its  four  long  arms 
each  a route  to  less  accessible  lakes  which  then  swarmed  with  bass.  To-day 
it  consists  of  two  lakes  connected  by  that  short  river  Hunter’s  Narrows; 
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but  at  that  time  tight  dams  at  the  outlets  produced  a permanent  level  twelve 
feet  or  more  above  that  of  to-day,  the  northern  and  southern  portions  were 
joined  by  several  waterways  passable  for  canoe,  and  the  shooting  of  Flat 
Rock  Falls  was  feasible.  The  route  Go-Home  Lake,  the  Muskosh,  Muskoka 
Mills,  Whalen’s  to  the  Bay  soon  became  popular  with  those  who  desired  an 
easy  but  enjoyable  trip  of  one  to  three  days. 

And  what  pleasure  was  to  be  found  en  route ! The  two  narrow  chan- 
nels on  the  way  to  Pike  Bay,  the  lumber  camp  at  the  end,  its  wagon  road 
leading  through  to  Tadenac,  that  slippery  moss-covered  little  lumber  slide 
coming  from  Marsh  Lake  down  which  many  of  us  saw  Don  Fraser  slide 
barefooted  after  his  canoe,  and  then  on  the  far  side  of  the  upper  lake  the 
trail  to  Clear  Lake  through  bush  of  a magnificence  unsuspected  by  many 
Go-Homers  of  the  present  day.  Or  take  the  southern  route  to  Sandy  Grey 
with  its  two  rapids  and  its  lake.  Or  prettiest  of  all  the  lake  above  the  Chute 
with  its  beautiful  birch  lined  narrows  and  at  the  end  the  unsurpassed 
Red  Trail  to  a lovely  area  of  Tadenac.  And  south  of  the  Chute  the  most 
remarkable  beaver  dam  in  the  country.  Discoveries  all  of  them  and  not  made 
all  at  once  or  in  the  same  year. 

Memories  such  as  these  recall  faces  no  longer  seen  about  the  Bay — 
faces  of  lads  who  were  leaders  among  those  who  went  further  afield  in  the 
search  for  what  was  lost  behind  the  ranges.  Names  such  as  those  of  Herb. 
Loudon,  Nat.  Burwash,  Irving  Taylor,  Jack  Ryerson,  Jack  Walsh,  Munro 
Fenton  and  Dr.  Fred.  Fenton  will  bring  back  a host  of  happy  recollections. 
Their  excursions  were  shared  in  or  emulated  by  the  Bay’s  first  generation : 
Tommy  Loudon,  Kaspar  Fraser,  Jack  McCurdy,  Fletcher  McPhedran  and 
Grant  Fletcher.  These  explored  the  Muskosh,  the  Moon,  the  Blackstone 
Lakes,  the  Black  River  and  Lake,  Six  Mile  Lake  and  the  Severn.  But  in 
numbers  of  trips  and  distance  covered  they  were  nearly  equalled  by  two  of 
the  sturdy  elders  of  the  settlement,  Professor  Wright  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Bensley. 

The  generation  which  succeeded  tried  in  every  way  to  duplicate  the  per- 
formances of  their  predecessors.  The  writer  recollects  one  of  the  earliest  trips 
up  the  river  to  Gravenhurst  and  return  at  an  age  when  to  carry  one  end  of 
the  canoe  fifty  yards  was  a strain.  The  trip  occupied  the  best  part  of  a 
week.  But  the  river  journey  did  not  long  remain  formidable.  Nearly  every 
one  of  this  group  eventually  achieved  a trip  to  Bala  and  return  in  one  day. 

What  fun  we  had  while  up  the  river  shooting  the  rapids  at  the  Three 
Sisters,  Squaw  Chute,  and  Big  Eddy  and  how  we  looked  forward  to  that 
Moon  Chute  Spring  after  the  long  carry  over  Raggedy!  The  same  crowd 
will  recollect  setting  out  to  shoot  every  rapid  on  the  Moon  and  then  smashing 
up  a canoe  and  subsequently  proceeding  with  what  was  almost  ridiculous 
caution. 

Now  the  youth  of  the  bay  have  maps  and  exact  data  regarding  every 
step  of  every  available  trip  which  commences  at  Go-Home  Bay — they  have 
merely  to  plan  to  gradually  rediscover  for  themselves  all  that  their  prede- 
cessors have  done.  But  the  Club  is  so  situated  that  there  are  many  quite 
different  routes  of  various  lengths  which  can  be  made  to  begin  and  end  at 
the  Dock,  and  it  will  take  anyone  who  cares  to  try  several  long  summers  to 
retravel  for  himself  each  of  the  waterways  which  many  others  before  him 
have  enjoyed  and  many  others  after  him  will  enjoy. 
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For  the  Georgian  Bay  Country  is  unique  and  wonderful.  There  Mother 
Nature  is  and  will  remain  supreme.  Man  conquers  but  for  a short  season. 
Gasoline  engine  and  railroad  have  invaded  it  on  either  side  to  the  limit  of 
their  possibilities.  They  only  touch  its  edges.  The  entire  area  that  lies 
between  can  be  conquered  by  the  canoe  alone. 

D.  E.  STAUNTON  WISHART. 


Picnics  at  Go-Home  Bay 

SINCE  the  summer  of  1905,  when  my  wife  and  I,  thanks  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Professor  R.  R.  Bensley,  were  first  introduced  to 
the  joys  of  life  at  the  Madawaska  Club,  no  small  part  of  the  holiday 
pleasures  of  our  family  and  guests  has  been  derived  from  the  practice  of 
picknicking,  a form  of  recreation  to  which  we  have  turned  frequently, 
indeed  almost  daily,  in  good  weather.  For,  aside  from  lowering  the 
pressure  of  domestic  service  (incidentally  a matter  not  insignificant  on 
the  Georgian  Bay  where  summer  households  are  large  and  maids  few), 
excursions  that  included  the  preparation  and  eating  of  meals  upon  the 
rocks  have  given  opportunities,  scarcely  otherwise  discoverable,  for  the 
enjoyment  both  of  nature  and  of  our  friends. 

But  when  out-of-door  meals  are  mentioned,  let  no  one  conjure  up 
that  image  that  so  often  appears  to  the  fancy  when  the  word  “picnic”  is 
used.  It  has  not  been  the  stereotyped,  cold,  sandwich-and-hard-boiled-egg 
variety,  repasts  that  have  required  perhaps  hours  of  preparation  before 
starting,  and  which  are  to  be  transferred  by  spotless  hands  from  china 
dishes  resting  upon  outspread  damask  to  mouths  that  nibble  cautiously 
and  without  relish ! On  picnics  begun  and  ended  with  such  mockery  a 
weight  must  surely  hang.  Go-Home  picnics  are  in  as  marked  a contrast 
with  these  counterfeits  as  one  can  imagine.  There  is  no  preparation  except 
the  packing  of  raw  supplies,  the  examining  of  the  cooking  and  serving 
equipment,  the  carrying  of  a kodak  for  permanent  record  of  groups  and 
scenes  of  interest,  and  the  inclusion  of  a suitable  novel,  or  book  of  short 
stories,  for  the  post-prandial  reading  aloud,  one  of  the  pleasantest  features 
of  a well-organized  picnic  on  the  rocks.  Instead  of  cold,  dainty  viands, 
prepared  beforehand  by  hostess  or  maid,  a hot  substantial  meal  is  cooked 
over  a gipsy-fire  kindled  in  a stone  fireplace  quickly  improvised  at  the  picnic- 
site,  and  all  members  of  the  party  co-operate  not  only  in  preparing  the  meal, 
but  also  in  serving  it,  and  in  doing  the  necessary  work  that  follows  after. 

For  the  success  of  a picnic,  as  for  every  co-operative  enterprise,  organ- 
ization and  management  are  essential.  Corresponding  to  the  different  func- 
tions to  be  performed,  a division  of  labor  may  well  be  made,  for  it  quickly 
develops  skill  and  throughout  the  summer  this  will  be  found  to  save  time 
and  to  promote  efficiency.  A wise  commanding  officer  (“C.O.”)  will  know 
to  whom  to  delegate  the  gathering  of  wood  for  the  fire,  the  carrying  of 
water,  the  boiling,  the  frying,  the  toasting,  or  the  baking,  the  setting  of 
the  table  and  the  making  of  the  tea  or  coffee;  and,  after  the  meal  is  over, 
will  assign  the  tasks  of  dish-washing,  pan-scouring,  fire-extinguishing,  and 
re-packing  of  the  baskets  and  bag.  Two  rules  should  always  be  observed: — 
(1)  I he  site  of  the  picnic  is  to  be  left  as  attractive  as  it  was  found ; and  (2) 
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all  dishes  and  utensils  used  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried  by 
the  picknickers  themselves,  not  brought  home  to  increase  the  burdens  there. 

The  decision  as  to  where  to  go  for  a picnic  will  depend  upon  the  time 
at  disposal,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  number  of  guests,  and  the  avail- 
able modes  of  transport.  If  the  day  be  warm,  the  water  calm,  the  time 
sufficient,  and  the  motor-boat  in  good  running  order,  one  may  venture  into 
the  “open,”  say  to  one  of  the  Pine  Islands,  to  Gull  Island,  to  a Watcher, 
or  even  to  the  Giant’s  Tomb ; or  shorter  excursions  outward  may  be  made, 
say  to  Campion  Island,  to  Split  Rock,  or  to  Porcupine  Island,  any  one  of 
which  will  be  found  agreeable.  When  it  is  cold  and  windy,  a birch-fringed 
shore  on  the  inner  waters  may  appeal,  say  some  spot  in  the  region  of  the 
Devil’s  Elbow,  or,  further  away,  the  old  Pittsburgh  Camp  with  its  shallow 
approach,  its  sands  and  its  towering  pines,  or  the  edge  of  the  river  near 
the  beaver  dam,  or  the  area  beside  the  Chute;  if  willing  to  make  short 
portages,  a trip  to  the  narrows  in  Go-Home  Lake,  to  Flat  Rock  Falls,  or 
even  to  Sandy  Grey,  will  be  rewarding.  On  Supply  Boat  days,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  be  near  the  Biological  Wharf  at  noon,  or  on  days  when  motor- 
boats  fail,  or  weather  is  threatening,  the  southeast  end  of  Long  Island 
will  prove  a convenient  site.  For  evening  picnics,  the  western  bay  of 
Hutton  Island  or  the  northern  end  of  Long  Island  is  excellent,  whence 
can  be  obtained  a fine  view  of  the  row  of  headlands  formed  by  Hope, 
Beckwith  and  Christian  Islands — gloomy  masses  that  look  like  huge  water- 
animals  chasing  one  another  into  the  westering  sun. 

LEWELLYS  F.  BARKER. 


The  Go-Home  Rattler 

A T the  dawn  of  this  century,  the  respected  chaperones  of  1923  were 
the  young  people  of  Go-Home  Bay.  They  organized  the  picnics, 
A.  bonfires  and  dances,  they  congregated  on  the  dock  three  times  a 
week  to  exchange  wit  and  wisdom,  and  to  watch  the  “City  of  Toronto” 
come  in  late,  they  produced  a very  diverting  play  entitled  “Lord  Hocus- 
Pocus,”  and  in  the  summer  of  1901,  they  published  a magazine. 

Like  its  sponsors,  it  was  slim  and  brown  and  full  of  life.  The  cover 
was  inscribed:  “The  Go-Home  Rattler,  August  15th,  1901,  Vol.  1 No.  I,” 
and  from  the  first  page  one  learns  that  it  was  published  weekly  at  five  cents 
per  copy.  So  far  as  one  remembers,  no  one  ever  paid  five  cents  for  it,  and 
it  certainly  was  not  published  weekly. 

It  had  been  printed  gratis,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a friend  of  one 
of  the  editors,  whose  father  was  a printer.  This  gentleman  unfortunately 
failed  to  share  his  son’s  enthusiasm  for  the  encouragement  of  youthful  genius, 
and  refused  to  print  another  on  such  unprofitable  terms.  So  the  editorial 
staff  retired  into  private  life,  and  the  Go-Home  Rattler  became  a souvenir 
for  collectors  of  rare  editions. 

The  above-mentioned  staff  consisted  of  Edward  Wallace,  editor-in- 
chief  (he  was  also  the  author  of  the  play)  ; Isa  MacCurdy,  literary  editor; 
Elsie  Riddell,  society  editor;  and  Fletcher  McPhedran,  whose  function  was 
succinctly  labelled  “locals.” 
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There  were  several  vivid  editorials,  an  atmospheric  poem,  a sketch  of 
Go-Home  life,  an  original  legend  about  the  “Aksawadam”  Indians,  a gently 
ironic  section  called  “The  Angle-nook,”  a social  column,  and  three  “ads”  of 
which  the  first  demanded  the  return  of  a lost  snail  intended  for  bait,  the 
second  called  for  muscle  for  the  regatta,  and  the  third  requested  news  and 
contributions  for  “The  Rattler.” 


Like  true  pioneers,  the  cottagers  of  the  day  were  proud  to  labor  with 
their  hands,  and  has  not  the  following  the  true  society  column  gilding? 
“A  number  of  prominent  Go-Homers  are  engaged  in  artistic  work  this  sum- 
mer. Miss  Hattie  MacCurdy  is  doing  quite  a good  deal  of  sketching.  Prof. 
Ballantyne  and  Mr.  McPhedran  are  also  doing  some  painting.” 

A paragraph  from  the  editorial  page  throws  a cynical  light  upon  one 
aspect  of  a vanished  era:  “The  much  discussed  collection  at  the  Sunday 

service  has  gone  up  the  spout.  It  is  supposed  that  a dearth  of  copper  change 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Club  members  is  responsible  for  this.  Or  it  may  be 
it  was  feared  it  would  affect  the  attendance  at  Church.” 


No  wonder  the  Go-Home  Rattler  suspended  publication  for  lack  of 
public  support! 


ISABEL  R.  ERICHSEN  BROWN. 


The  Early  Regattas 

WHOSE  was  the  idea  for  the  first  regatta  no  one  knows,  nor  am  I, 
at  least,  at  all  sure  of  its  date.  It  was  a simple  affair,  held  in 
the  “Little  Bay”  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  races  were  for  the 
most  part  rowing  races,  interspersed  with  a few,  not  very  scientific,  swim- 
ming competitions.  Canoes  were  few  and  far  between  in  those  days  and, 
as  far  as  Go-Home  was  concerned,  neither  sailboat  nor  motorboat  had  as 
yet  been  invented. 

The  entire  Club  came,  of  course,  and  competed  or  applauded  and  there 
was  picnic  food  at  the  end  for  victors  and  vanquished  alike.  The  Indians 
from  the  nearby  encampment  were  there  too  that  year  but  I doubt  whether 
they  ever  came  again.  Did  they  realize  that  all  regattas  are,  after  all,  much 
alike?  Or  was  it  because  of  the  mistake  of  one  of  the  men  who,  having 
been  passed  a bottle  of  Lmejuice,  mistook  it  for  a more  noble  liquor  and 
accordingly  drank  it,  neat?  Perhaps  it  was  what  he  said  at  home  about 
the  party  which  kept  them  away  from  the  next. 

As  to  the  following  regattas?  The  scene  was  changed  to  the  Club 
House  Bay  and  a dance  was  added.  As  years  went  by  the  shod  on  the 
dancing  floor  overcame  the  barefoot  and  the  more  sophisticated  craft 
ousted  the  rowboat.  The  regattas  ceased  to  be  the  “early  regattas,”  and 
so  pass  out  of  my  province. 

LOIS  McPHEDRAN  FRASER. 
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The  Sailing  Dinghy  and  the 
Early  Races 

A T the  foot  of  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  stand  two  low  boathouses. 
4A  One  may  read  on  one  of  them  the  sign  “Harry  F.  Hodson,  Boat 
jL  A-  Builder.”  Thirty  years  have  left  their  mark  and  filled-in  land  has 
made  a new  water  front.  Harry  Hall,  for  forty  years  a builder  of  boats, 
will  show  you,  if  you  ask  him,  a very  dusty  envelope  with  a page  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  April  8th,  1899.  Under  the  caption  “A  Sailing  Dinghy”  you 
may  read : “A  sailing  dinghy  designed  by  J.  Wilton  Morse  for  vacation 
sailing  in  Georgian  Bay,  in  a part  which  is  a perfect  net-work  of  islands, 
narrow  channels,  rocks  and  reefs.  The  boat  was  intended  to  carry  three 
comfortably  to  beat  to  windward  through  long  channels  only  a few  yards 
wide,  and  be  easily  landed  and  housed  by  one  man.  All  of  these  ends  have 
been  successfully  attained.  The  boat  has  proved  very  hard  and  quite  fast 
under  a small  rig.  She  is  dry  and  stiff  and  easily  carries  a fourth  person. 
The  centre  board  is  of  wood  and  weighs  about  25  pounds.”  The  dimensions 
are  given  and  an  illustration.  Such  is  the  recorded  history  of  the  twelve- 
foot  dinghy. 

At  Go-Home,  the  dinghy  has  been,  at  once  sailing  craft,  rowboat 
freighter  and  in  more  recent  times,  a motor  boat.  It  has  been  to  the  Georgian 
Bay  what  the  Ford  has  been  to  the  road.  The  designer  was  very  modest 
in  his  claims.  Not  four,  but  fourteen  with  baggage  have  been  carried  safely 
from  the  steamer  wharf  in  a direction  N.W.  by  N. 

The  first  sailing  race  took  place  as  an  event  in  the  regatta  of  1900.  This 
race  was  open  to  all  classes.  The  course,  if  I remember  rightly,  was  a beat 
to  windward  and  return.  The  two  favorites  were  the  skiff  Gladys,  sailed 
by  John  McCurdy,  and  a nameless  skiff  sailed  by  Tom  Loudon.  The  Loudon 
entry  answered  to  the  disposition  of  the  skipper  and  crew  rather  than  to  the 
tiller;  she  came  about  with  extraordinary  rapidity  when  the  weight  was 
suddenly  transferred  to  the  bow.  The  Loudon  boat  while  in  the  lead  cap- 
sized and  the  alarm  clock  and  double  barrelled  shotgun,  both  used  in  starting 
the  race,  were  lost.  The  Gladys  won.  In  1902  there  was  much  measuring  of 
canvas  by  means  of  angles,  a mysterious  art  as  it  seemed  to  the  small  boy. 
Tom  Loudon  won  with  a long  lead  in  a light  wind  sailing  Dr.  Rudolph’s 
dinghy.  Twenty-five  cents  per  contestant  enabled  a cup  to  be  presented 
which  Tom  prizes  highly.  This  boat,  after  many  years  of  rest,  is  being  sailed 
by  Ross  Wilson,  winning  the  series  in  1921.  In  1903,  the  first  dinghy  series 
races  were  held.  The  race  was  sailed  over  a triangular  course  with  a buoy 
in  Riddell’s  Bay,  one  at  McCurdy’s,  one  at  Wishart’s  and  the  start  at  Bal- 
lantyne’s  Bluff.  These  races  were  very  keenly  contested.  One  boat  was  even 
soaped  immediately  before  the  race  was  called  to  enable  her  to  slip  through 
the  water  more  rapidly.  Masts  were  carried  away  and  one  crew  was  known 
to  have  landed  on  Fraser’s  Island  to  avert  sinking  and  then  continued  the 
race.  The  flag,  emblazoned  with  G.H.B.A.A.,  was  won  that  year  by  the 
writer  sailing  P.  J.  Robinson’s  boat.  Miss  Bain  won  the  series  in  1905.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  have  an  entry  of  ten  or  a dozen  in  the  12-foot  class. 
Of  the  14’s,  the  original  of  which  was  also  designed  by  J.  Wilton  Morse, 
the  Fletcher  boat  was  unbeatable. 
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The  official  history  of  the  12-foot  dinghy  has  been  written.  Its  design 
and  dimensions  are  listed.  You  may  learn  that  a well-known  boat  builder 
refused  to  build  the  first  dinghy,  because  as  he  thought,  it  would  never  sail ; 
you  may  learn  that  the  first  dinghies  were  sold  for  $50.00.  But  the  unofficial 
history  of  the  12-foot  dinghy  will  never  be  recorded.  No  other  craft,  one 
might  even  say  no  other  factor,  has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
life  of  the  community  at  Go-Home  and  the  development  of  the  small  boy 
who  is  the  father  of  to-day. 

DONALD  T.  FRASER. 


The  Later  Sailing  Races 

IN  1920,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  sailing  races  were  again  held  over 
the  old  triangular  course.  Twelve  14  ft.  and  six  12  ft.  dinghies  were 
entered.  The  14  ft.  class  was  won  by  Margaret  Fletcher,  the  12  ft.  by 
Margaret  Barker.  In  1921  the  14  ft.  class  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Wilson, 
the  12  ft.  by  Ross  Wilson,  and  in  1922  James  MacCallum  won  the  14  ft., 
Halsey  Barker  the  12  ft.  class. 

In  1921  Dr.  James  MacCallum  and  the  late  Mr.  Wilton  Morse  organ- 
ized a series  of  weekly  races,  presenting  a silk  “Cock  of  the  Walk”  flag  for 
14  ft.  dinghies,  and  Dr.  Fred.  Starr  presented  a flag  known  as  the  “Starr” 
flag  for  the  12  ft.  dinghies.  Dr.  MacCallum  and  Mr.  Morse  also  laid  out 
a new  course.  The  starting  and  finishing  line  was  in  front  of  Dr.  Wishart’s 
cottage,  the  reef  opposite  Mr.  Wilson’s  cottage  was  used  as  the  turning  buoy 
and  Mr.  Bensley’s  island  was  rounded  on  the  return.  This  course  includes 
a mile  or  more  of  channel  sailing  where  a skilful  handling  of  the  dinghies 
shows  to  good  advantage.  The  winner  of  each  race  flew  the  flag  for  the 
week  following,  and  the  winner  of  the  most  races  retained  the  flag  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

In  1922  Mr.  C.  L.  Wilson  presented  to  the  Club  the  Bushby  Cup  for  a 
competition  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  season.  Two  to  four  skippers 
are  selected  who  have  shown  the  best  all-round  seamanship,  and  races  are 
held  in  the  most  evenly  matched  14  ft.  dinghies.  Each  skipper  and  his  crew 
sailing  twice  in  each  competing  boat.  The  first  winner  of  the  cup  was 
Gilbert  Robinson. 

MARGARET  FLETCHER. 


The  Outer  (Northern)  Bay 

IN  1905  I ventured  out  into  the  then  unknown  Split  Rock  group,  and, 
attracted  by  its  harbor  and  location,  camped  on  Island  158.  The  next 
to  select  a site  in  the  Outer  Bay  was  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Starr,  who  built 
his  cottage  in  1908.  In  1911,  after  camping  for  several  years,  my  cottage 
was  built.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  built  on  the  adjacent  island, 
No.  161.  Professor  vanderSmissen  had  taken  as  his  land  grant  for  services 
in  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866,  the  point  of  mainland  immediately  behind 
Island  161.  He  too  built  in  1911.  In  the  same  year  Sir  Frederic  Stupart 
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and  Dr.  W.  E.  Willmott  chose  sites  and  built  houses  on  Big  Island.  When 
the  Government,  in  1910,  had  put  up  for  public  sale  Islands  155,  156  and 
157  they  were  bought  by  Mr.  Adam  Ballantyne,  Mrs.  A.  Gillespie  and  Dr. 
W.  B.  Thistle,  who  subsequently  erected  cottages.  In  1913  Prof.  P.  W. 
Mueller  built  on  Big  Island.  Other  additions  to  the  community  were  Prof. 
V.  Henderson,  1912,  and  Prof.  D.  T.  Fraser,  1921.  During  the  war,  when 
Club  regattas  were  discontinued,  successful  regattas  were  for  two  years 
held  in  the  Outer  Bay  for  the  younger  children,  the  course  being  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  islands. 

JAMES  MacCALLUM. 


The  Post  Office 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  second  summer  of  the  Club  the  Dominion 
Government  established  a Post  Office  at  Go-Home  Bay  to  be  known 
l.  as  the  Go-Home  Post  Office  and  appointed  C.  H.  C.  Wright  as  the 
first  postmaster.  During  the  early  years  of  the  office  there  was  not  much 
mail  matter  leaving  Go-Home,  and  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  postmaster 
to  write  letters  and  post  S.P.S.  calendars  in  parcels  so  as  never  to  send  out 
a blank!  This  office  was  created  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
settlers,  tourists  and  campers  as  well  as  for  the  members  of  the  Madawaska 
Club  resident  at  Go-Home  Bay. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  mail  was  distributed  from  and  collected 
in  the  boat  of  the  postmaster,  but  as  the  amount  of  mail  matter  increased 
the  office  was  established  in  the  Club  House  and  for  some  years  now  in  a 
building  erected  by  the  Club  for  this  purpose  only. 

The  revenue  of  the  office  depends  entirely  upon  the  sale  of  stamps,  and 
as  this  increases  it  has  been  the  policy  to  employ  some  of  the  boys  as  assis- 
tants during  the  steamer  season  and  Mrs.  Fenton  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  rental  of  post  office  boxes  is  paid  to  the  Directors  and  the  rental 
allowance  of  the  Government  paid  to  the  postmaster. 

The  members  of  the  Club  have  shown  every  consideration  to  the  staff 
in  the  office  by  getting  their  stamps  in  bulk  beforehand  and  by  posting  their 
letters  as  early  as  possible. 

The  sorting  of  the  outgoing  mail  now  requires  considerable  time,  for 
whenever  there  are  four  or  more  letters  or  cards  addressed  to  the  same  post 
office  they  must  be  tied  in  a separate  bundle  with  a facing  slip  addressed  and 
signed.  There  are  often  six  or  seven  such  bundles  for  Toronto  alone,  and 
of  course  every  stamp  must  be  obliterated  and  every  letter  marked  with 
the  date  stamp.  A list  of  all  registered  matter  is  kept  in  the  office  and  a copy 
sent  with  the  mail.  This  copy  has  a receipt  attached  which  is  signed  by  the 
receiving  mail  clerk  and  returned.  Then,  every  mail  bag  leaving  the  office 
must  either  have  one  of  these  registered  slips  or  one  to  say  there  is  no 
registered  matter  in  the  bag. 

The  twenty  minutes  required  for  this  work  must  often  seem  very  long 
to  those  outside  but  inside  it  appears  just  as  short. 

For  the  past  few  years  some  of  the  Club  members  have  employed  Mr. 
John  Fenton  to  carry  their  mail  and  have  found  him  very  faithful  and 
punctual. 
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Officers 


President 

Dr.  Galbraith,  1898-1900. 

Dr.  Burwash,  1901-1905. 

Dr.  Spotton,  1906-1911. 

Dr.  Ballantyne,  1912-1914. 

C.  W.  Kerr,  K.C.,  1915-1917. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Robertson,  1918-1921. 
Dr.  Pakenham,  1922-1923. 

Secretary 

Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon,  1898-1900. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Robertson,  1901-1906. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Chant,  1907-1911. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Robinson,  1912-1915. 

A.  McGregor,  K.C.,  1916. 

Prof.  G.  R.  Anderson,  1917-1923. 


Vice-President 

Dr.  Spotton,  1902-1905. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Fraser,  1906-1909. 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  1910-1911. 

C.  W.  Kerr,  K.C.,  1912-1915. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Abbott,  1915-1918. 

Dr.  Pakenham,  1919-1921. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Robinson,  1922-1923. 

Treasurer 

Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon,  1898-1902. 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  1902-1908. 

Prof.  Rosebrugh,  1908-1914. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Piersol,  1915-1923. 


Members 


(Those  whose  membership  has  lapsed  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.) 


Date  of 

Member  Election 

A.  H.  Abbott  1908 

W.  J.  Abbott  1909 

W.  J.  Alexander*  1898 

J.  A.  Amyot  1901 

G.  R.  Anderson  1901 

H.  B.  Anderson*  (Charter  Mem- 

ber)   1898 

A.  R.  Bain  (ob.)  1898 

Jas.  Bain,  Jr.  (ob.)  (Charter  Mem- 
ber)   1898 

J.  W.  Bain  1908 

F.  N.  Badgley  1905 

A.  Baker*  (Charter  Member) 1898 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Baker*  1909 

Jas.  Ballantyne  (ob.)  1898 

L.  F.  Barker  1903 

Miss  S.  M.  Baxter  1911 

A.  J.  Bell*  1898 

B.  A.  Bensley  1898 

R.  R.  Bensley  1898 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Bennett  1909 

G.  J.  Blewett  (ob.)  1907 

D.  Black  1915 

R.  J.  Bonner  1907 

J.  Brebner  1898 

F.  E.  Brown  1902 

E.  M.  Burwash  1903-1909 

Re-elected  1921 

J.  Burwash*  1898 

N.  Burwash  (ob.)  1898 

J.  H.  Cameron*  1898 

A.  Carruthers*  1898 

G.  H.  Carveth  1898 

C.  A.  Chant  1898 

J.  M.  Clark  1898 


Date  of 


Member  Election 

J.  T.  Clark  (Charter  Member)....  1898 

A.  P.  Coleman*  1898 

H.  T.  J.  Coleman  ..! 1911 

F.  C.  Colbeck  1907 

A.  C.  Courtice  (ob.)  1898 

E.  Crummy  1906 

Miss  E.  M.  Curzon  (ob.)  1898 

F.  J.  A.  Davidson  1903 

R.  Davidson  1911 

R.  O.  Daly  1920 

A.  T.  DeLury*  1898 

J.  M.  Duncan  1901 

W.  H.  Ellis  (ob.)  (Charter  Mem- 
ber)   1898 

L.  E.  Embree*  1898 

F.  Fenton  (ob.)  (Charter  Member)  1898 

A.  Primrose*  1898 

W.  P.  Firth  1907 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Firth*  1904 

A.  W.  Fleck  (Charter  Member)....  1898 

J.  Fletcher  (ob.)  1898 

J.  T.  Fotheringham*  1898 

D.  W.  Fraser  1922 

G.  A.  H.  Fraser  1905 

R.  D.  Fraser*  1898 

W.  H.  Fraser  (ob.)  1898 

W.  K.  Fraser  1907 

J.  Galbraith  (ob.)  (Charter  Mem- 
ber)   1898 

J.  S.  Galbraith  1922 

T.  W.  Gibson*  (Charter  Member)  1898 

J.  C.  Glashan*  1898 

A.  R.  Gordon  (ob.)  1898  and  1915 

W.  J.  Greig  (ob.)  1898 

W.  E.  Groves  (ob.)  1909 
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Date  of 


Member  Election 

F.  E.  Hayter* 1898 

D.  Henderson*  (Charter  Member)  1898 

E.  L.  Hill*  1898 

J.  G.  Hume*  1898 

R.  D.  Hume  1902 

J.  H.  Howell  1908 

M.  Hutton*  (Charter  Member)....  1898 

C.  J.  James  1907 

E.  C.  Jeffrey*  1898 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jeffrey* 1898 

VV.  H.  Jenkins*  1898 

A.  J.  Johnston  (ob.)  1898 

G.  W.  Johnston  (ob.)  1898 

G.  Kennedy  (ob.)  1898 

F.  B.  Kenrick*  1898 

C.  W.  Kerr  1901 

D.  R.  Keys  1898 

A.  L.  Langford  (ob.)  1901 

G.  G.  S.  Lindsay  (ob.)  1898 

W.  J.  Loudon  (Charter  Member)..  1898 
G.  E.  Lumsden*  (Charter  Mem- 
ber)   1898 

J.  Mavor  1898 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Marshall  1903 

G.  H.  Mickle*  1898 

W.  L.  Miller*  1898 

W.  S.  Milner*  1898 

J.  W.  Morse  (ob.)  (Charter  Mem- 
ber)   1898 

R.  G.  Murison  (ob.)  1898 

Mrs.  M.  Mutch  1917 

P.  W.  Mueller  1906 

J.  M.  MacCallum  1898 

A.  B.  Macallum  1898 

A.  MacGregor  1903 

J.  J.  McKenzie  (ob.)  1898 

J.  F.  McCurdy  1898 

J.  McGowan*  1903 

J.  F.  McLaughlin*  1898 

W.  S.  W.  McLay*  1898 

A.  McPhedran  1898 

J.  Lome  McDougall*  (ob.)  1898 

G.  H.  Needier  1898 

W.  Pakenham  1898 

W.  A.  Parks*  1898 

W.  H.  Piersol  1908 


Date  of 

Member  Election 

R.  A.  Reeve  (ob.)  1898 

J.  H.  Richardson  (ob.)  1898 

Miss  A.  R.  Riddell  1899 

A.  R.  Riddell  1916 

M.  R.  Riddell  1906 

J.  C.  Robertson  1898 

H.  G.  Robertson  1920 

P.  J.  Robinson  1902 

T.  R.  Rosebrugh  1898 

R.  D.  Rudolf*  1898 

W.  H.  Rutherford  1908 

P.  Sandiford  1917 

C.  G.  Scott  1909 

J.  Seath  (ob.)  1898 

F.  J.  Smale  (ob.)  1898 

G.  L.  Smith*  1898 

J.  E.  B.  Smith  (ob.)  1898 

B.  Spencer*  (ob.)  1898 

H.  B.  Spotton  1898 

J.  Squair  1898 

E.  W.  Stapleford*  1907 

F.  N.  G.  Starr,  C.B.E 1898 

J.  R.  L.  Starr  1904 

T.  H.  Stark  (ob.)  1902 

Miss  P.  Summerfeldt  1920 

L.  B.  Stewart*  1898 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Stevens  1898 

Sir  R.  F.  Stupart  (Charter  Mem- 
ber)   ., 1898 

W.  Thistle  1898 

P.  Toews  (ob.)  1898 

F.  Tracey*  1898 

W.  H.  vanderSmissen  1898 

F.  H.  Wallace  1898 

W.  H.  Walker*  1898 

E.  H.  A.  Watson*  1909 

G.  E.  Watson  1821 

W.  E.  Willmott  1909 

C.  L.  Wilson  1911 

D.  J.  S.  Wishart  1898 

C.  H.  C.  Wright  1898 

R.  R.  Wright  (Charter  Member)....  1898 

W.  J.  T.  Wright  1917 

G.  M.  Wrong*  1898 

A.  H.  Young*  1898 
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The  Great  War 

1914—1918 

IN  MEMORIAM 


KILLED  IN  ACTION 

W.  H.  Victor  vanderSmissen 

June  13th,  1916 
At  Mount  Sorel 

Frederic  Gustavus  Stupart 

At  the  retaking  of  Regina  Trench 
Oct.  21st,  1916 

Harold  Morton  Groves 

Oct.  25th,  1917 

At  Passchendaele 

DIED  AFTER  DISCHARGE 

Robert  Douglas  Galbraith 

In  part  from  disabilities  incurred  on  service. 

Sept.  12th,  1920 

HAIL  AND  FAREWELL. 

Hail  and  Farewell ! O gallant  youths,  in  life 
Lovely  and  pleasant  ever,  and  in  death 
United ! Pure  of  heart  and  perfect  sons ! 

Ye  took  the  only  way  and  followed  it 
Unto  the  glorious  end,  your  work  well  done. 

On  faith  and  love  ye  fed,  and  giving  both 
To  others,  led  them  on  to  victory. 

Truth,  Duty,  Valour,  such  your  motto  was, 

Such  be  your  epitaph.  Hail  and  Farewell  1 
For  you  the  victor’s  crown,  for  you  a life 
That  bears  immortal  fruit  in  wider  spheres 
Of  joyous  action,  and  some  charge  to  speed 
The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  your  Lord. 

For  us  the  sad  sweet  memories  of  the  love 
That  bound  and  binds  us  to  you  and  the  hope 
To  claim  our  precious  treasures  once  again, 

Free  from  all  taint  of  earth-born  dust  and  stain. 

Prof.  W.  PI.  vanderSmissen. 
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Honour  Roll 
Residents  of  Go-Home 


Charles  Clarke  Ballantyne 
John  Bartlett  Brebner 
Edward  Moore  Burwash 
Lachlan  Taylor  Burwash 
Nathaniel  Alfred  Burwash 
Gregory  Clark 
Joseph  William  Greig  Clark 
Roland  Oliver  Daly 
Joseph  Jocelyn  Davidson 
Andrew  Almon  Fletcher 
Donald  Thomas  Fraser 
William  Kaspar  Fraser 
John  Stupart  Galbraith 
Robert  Douglas  Galbraith 
Alexander  Hamilton  Gillespie 
Harold  Morton  Groves 
Velyien  Ewart  Henderson 
James  Harrison  Howell 
Charles  Herbert  Joynt  James 
Herbert  John  Erskine  Keys 


Norman  Alexander  Keys 
Theobald  Laforge 
Arthur  Leopold  Langford 
Thomas  Richardson  Loudon 
Rudolph  Mueller 
John  Thomson  McCurdy 
Frederic  Maurice  McPhedran 
Andrew  Rutherford  Riddell 
Hartley  Grant  Robertson 
David  Wellesley  Rosebrugh 
Frederic  Newton  Gisborne  Starr 
Alan  Victor  Stupart 
Frederic  Gustavus  Stupart 
W.  H.  Victor  vanderSmissen 
Paul  Anthony  Wallace 
Leslie  Earl  Willmott 
David  Edmund  Staunton  Wishart 
Elsie  Wishart 

William  James  Turnbull  Wright 


Etta  Chant  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Hopper) 

Margaret  Fletcher 

Joyce  Kerr  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Rankin) 

Doris  Stupart 

Wilson  Bonner 


Peter  Laforge 
William  Brown  Thistle 
Walter  Earl  Willmott 
David  James  Gibb  Wishart 
Charles  Henry  Challenor  Wright 
C.  Lesslie  Wilson 
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1 Abbott,  A.  H. 

2 Anderson,  O.  R. 

3 Estate  of  ,T.  Ballantvne. 

4 Mutch,  Mrs.  M . 

5 Bensley,  R.  R. 
fi  Badgley,  P.  N. 

7 Estate  of  A.  R.  Bain. 

8 Barker,  L.  P. 

!)  Baxter,  Miss  S. 

10  Bonner,  R.  J. 

1 1 Brebner,  J. 

12  Burwnsh,  N. 

13  Carveth,  G.  H. 

14  Chant,  C.  A. 

15  Clark,  ,1.  T. 

16  Colbeck,  P.  C. 

17  Sandiford,  P. 

18  Davidson,  P.  J.  A. 

19  Duncan,  J.  M. 

20  Pirth,  W. 


21  Estate  of  J.  Fletcher. 

22  Eraser,  D.  W. 

23  Estate  of  W.  H.  Praser. 
24-25  Galbraith,  ,T.  S. 

26  Summerfeldt,,  Miss  P. 

27  Howell,  J.  IT. 

28  James,  C.  J. 

29  Kerr,  C.  W. 

30  Keys,  D.  R. 

31  Daly,  R.  O. 

32  Loudon,  W.  J. 

33  Brown,  Mrs.  P.  E. 

34  McGregor,  A. 

35  McPhedran,  A. 

3 6 Mueller,  P.  W. 

37  Pnkenham,  W. 

38  Bennett,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

39  l’iersol,  W.  II. 

40  Riddell,  Miss  A.  R. 

41  Robertson,  J.  C. 


42  Robinson,  P.  ,T. 

43  Rosebrugh,  T.  R. 

44  Rutherford,  W.  El. 

45  Spotton,  H.  B. 

46  Starr,  J.  R.  L. 

48  Stupart,  Sir  R.  F. 

47  Stevens,  Mrs.  L.  P. 

49  Estate  of  P.  Toews. 

51  Willuiott,  W.  E. 

50  Wallace,  P.  11. 

52  Wilson,  C.  L. 

53  Wisliart,  D.  ,T.  G. 

54  Wright,  C.  II.  0. 
a Ballantyne,  A.  W. 
b Assistant  Caretaker 
c Gillespie,  Mrs. 

d Loudon,  Thus, 
e MacCallnm,  ,1.  M. 
f Starr,  P.  N.  G. 
g vanderSmissen,  \V.  H. 
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ceux  que  n’avons  pas,  et  prin- 
cipalement  des  Truites  qui  sout 
monstrueusement  grandes,  en 
ayant  veu  qui  avoient  jusques 
a quatre  pieds  et  demy,  et  les 
moindres  qui  se  voyent  s!ont 
de  deux  pieds  et  demy.  Comme 
aussi  des  Brochets  au  semblable 
et  certaine  maniere  d'Esturgeon, 
poisson  fort  grand,  et  d’une 
merveilleuse  bonte.  Le  pays  qui 
borne  ce  lac  en  partie  est  aspre 
du  cost6  du  Nort,  et  en  partie 
plat,  et  inhabits  de  Sauvages, 
quelque  peu  couvert  de  bois,  et 
de  chesnes. 


— Champlain  1615. 
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